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STATEMENT OF THE CHAIRMAN 


Under section 708 (e) of the Defense Production Act of 1950, the 
Attorney General is directed to review the administration of that act. 
This review is for the purpose of determining any factors which may 
tend to eliminate competition, create or strengthen monopolies, injure 
small business, or otherwise promote undue concentration of economic 
power in the course of administration of the act. 

The Defense Production Act Amendments of 1955 require the 
Attorney General to report under section 708 (e) of the act at least 
once every 3 months, and to include in these reports a statement on 
the continuing review, required of the Attorney General under the 
1955 amendments, of the voluntary agreements approved under 
section 708 of the act. 

Previous quarterly reports have been made available as committee 
prints, as follows: 

February 28, 1956 (reports dated November 9, 1955; February 
9, 1956, Tax Amortization Certificates in the Petroleum Industry; 
February 20, 1956); 

August 10, 1956 (reports dated May 9, 1956; August 9, 1956, 
Tax Amortization Certificates in the Nitrogen Industry) ; 

December 6, 1956 (report dated November 9, 1956, Govern- 
ment-Sponsored Industrial Research) ; 

February 13, 1957 (report dated February 9, 1957, Stockpiling) ; 
May 20, 1957 (report dated May 9, 1957, The Titanium Metal 
Industry) ; 

August 28, 1957 (reported dated August 9, 1957, The Nickel 
Industry); 

November 19, 1957 (report dated November 8, 1957, Expansion 
of Tungsten Supply). 

The Attorney General’s report dated February 10, 1958, contains 
the results of a study of defense expansion of the machine-tool industry, 
and a review of recent activities in, and the current status of, the 
voluntary agreements approved by the Director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization and the Attorney General under section 708 of the 
Defense Production Act. 

This report is of interest to the committee and the Senate, and to 
the public. 

J. W. Futsrieut, Chairman. 
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EXPANSION OF MACHINE-TOOL INDUSTRY 


Report of the Attorney General Pursuant to Section 708 (e) of the 
Defense Production Act of 1950, as Amended 





Fesruary 10, 1958. 
To the President of the United States of America and the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled: 

I have the honor to submit a report in compliance with section 708 

(e) of the Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended. That provi- 
sion directs the Attorney General to make— 
* * * surveys for the purpose of determining any factors which may tend to 
eliminate competition, create or strengthen monopolies, injure small business, or 
otherwise promote undue concentration of economic power in the course of the 
administration of this Act. Such surveys, and the reports hereafter required, 
shall include studies of the voluntary agreements and programs authorized by this 
section. The Attorney General shall submit to the Congress and the President 
within 90 days after th2 approval of this Act, and at least once every three months, 
reports setting forth the results of such surveys and including such recommenda- 
tions as he may deem desirable. 

In compliance with this direction, this report, in two parts, (1) 
studies the effects of defense expansion of machine-tool supply upon 
the competitive status of the machine-tool industry, and (2) presents 
the current status of outstanding voluntary agreements and programs, 
which are under continuous review by this Department pursuant to 
section 708 (b) and (e) of the Defense Production Act. 


Parr 1—Derensrt EXPANSION OF THE MACHINE-TOOL 
INDUSTRY 


This part reports as to the competitive status of the machine-tool 
industry in relation to defense-expansion programs. It discusses 
first, the general nature of machine tools and the resulting complex 
structure of this industry. 

Consideration is then given to the defense-expansion efforts in this 
industry, in the light of machine-tool needs at the outset of the 
Korean conflict. From those needs evolved various governmental 
activities, including price controls, priorities and allocations, and 
the pool order, facilities expansion and elephant tool programs. In 
addition, expansion of this industry involved a substantial number 
of rapid tax-amortization grants. All these programs are now con- 
cluded, and examination of their administration discloses no diserimi- 
nation against any segment of the machine-tool industry. Current 
programs, aimed to meet revisions in mobilization planning necessi- 
tated by changes in weapons, are discussed as largely prospective in 
operation. Reference is also made to current problems relating to 
use of Government-owned machine tools. ; 
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Last, tentative analysis is made of the competitive status of the 
industry, both generally and with respect to particular categories of 
machine tools, within the limits imposed by information available 
for survey - purposes. It is indicated that, although there may have 
been some increase in concentration, this does not appear to be 
attributable to the defense-expansion programs. However, the bulk 
of industry information gathered by other Government agencies is 
held confidential. There are statutory and administrative policies 
which restrict its availability to this Department for survey or enforce- 
ment purposes. Attention is drawn to the fact that this is a special 
problem of importance to this report’s analysis and to the execution of 
antitrust policies in this and related fields. 


I. THE MACHINE TOOL INDUSTRY 
A. NATURE OF MACHINE TOOLS 


Machine tools are indispensable to a modern industrial economy. 
Mass production of metal goods, whether automobiles or tanks, re- 
frigerators or jets, stoves or missiles, is possible only with machine 
tools or equipment previously made on machine tools. Current in- 
dustrial productivity reflects the constant improvement of these tools. 
In 1900, the most efficient machine tool available could cut 200 pounds 
of metal per hour at the maximum. By 1942, the rate exceeded 
1,400 pounds an hour.' Today’s tools are even more efficient, with 
greater power and durability, permitting greater speed and closer 
tolerance, and, frequently, embodying such advances as automation 
and electronic controls. 

The term ‘machine tool’? comprises two general types of non- 
portable, power machines for working metal: Those designed to cut 
metal,? and those designed to form and shape metal.’ Within each 
of these general types, nine standard subclassifications have been 
adopted.* In each of these, additional detailed subclassifications have 
been made, differentiating the particular tools on factors of size, 
power, and capacity, as well as specialized modifications.® 

The number of subcategories reflects the fact that machine tools 
of the same basic kind vary widely in size, cost, and adaptability. 
Certain tools are so specialized in design for a particular product that 
minor model change makes the tool obsolete. On the other hand, 
most of the general purpose machine tools are adaptable to many 
different applications, and their rate of obsolescence is correspondingly 


1 Hearings before a subcommittee of the Senate Select Committee on Small Business, Machine-Tool 
Programs, 84th Cong., 2d sess., 155 (1956). 

2 Cutting-type tools include lathes, planers, and boring, milling, broaching, and gear-cutting machines. 
Under the Standard Commodity Code classifications, used by Business and Defense Services Administra- 
tion of the Department of Commerce, these cutting-tyne tools are given 8. C. C. Nos. 3411 through 3419. 
See BDSA, Facts for Industry, Metalworking Machinery, ser‘es BDSAF-173 (1956). The Census Burean 
employs the Standard Industrial Code (S. I. C.) in its stat’stical reporting in the census of manufactures, 
which includes under “‘ machine tools, 8. I. C. No. 3541,” all cutting-type tools. However, the 8. C. C. and 
S. I. C. classifications are not entirely comparable. 

3 Forming- and shaping-type tools include presses, forging machines, drophammers, and punching and 
shearing machines, Standard Commodity Code classifications Nos. 3441 through 3449. The 8. I. C. clas- 
sification used by Census, which roughly corresponds, is “metalworking machinery, No. 3542.’’ The 
divergence between the classifications employed by the two agencies is especially wide for forming and 
shaping tools. 

4 Cutting type by S. C. C. numbers: Boring machines 3411; broaching machines 3412; drilling machines 
3413; gear-cutting and finishing machines 3414; grinding machines 3415; lathes 3416; m lling machines 3417; 
planers 3418; miscellaneous machine tools 3419. Forming and shaping type by S. C. C. numbers: bending 
and forming machines 3441; hydraulic and pneumatic presses 3442; mechanical-power driven presses 3443; 
manual presses 3444; punching and shearing machines 3445; forging machinery and hammers 3446; wire and 
metal-ribbon forming machines 3447; riveting machines 3448; miscellaneous secondary metal forming and 
cutting machines 3449. 

8 For a listing of these subclassifications, see Department of Defense, Directory of Metalworking Ma- 
chinery (1956). 
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much less. To some degree, a producer may have a choice of alterna- 
tive tools to perform a given operation. 

This variety of subclassifications indicates that all tools in a category 
may not be wholly competitive with each other, and in some cases 
such competition may cut completely across category boundaries. 
However, within the limitations of statistical materials * and the time 
available for this survey, the general categories of machine tools pro- 
vide a general but acceptable framework for measuring competition 
between producers of various kinds of tools. 

On this basis, it is noted that the dollar volume of cutting-type tools 
is from 3 to 4 times that of forming and shaping tools. In the first 
9 months of 1957, the total dollar value of shipments of cutting-type 
machine tools was about $639.8 million. Distribution of this business 
among the S. C. C. categories varied widely. Lathes, for example, ac- 
counted for 24.4 percent of these shipments, while milling machine 
tools had 16.8 percent. On the other hand, broaching machines and 
planers represented 2.4 and 1.1 percent, respectively.’ 

The dollar value of shipments of forming and shaping type machine 
tools approximated $259.4 million in the first 9 months of 1957. Of this 
volume, mechanical presses accounted for 44.9 percent and hydraulic 
presses, 29.4 percent, while all of the other categories had less than 
10 percent each.’ 


B. DESCRIPTION OF THE INDUSTRY 


The industry manufacturing machine tools presently includes some 
367 companies located principally in New England and the East 
Central States.’ Many of these companies are small and closely held. 
Some have less than 25 employees and produce less than $100,000 
worth of tools annually. The industry also includes some large 
companies which have in excess of 2,500 employees, with shipments 
running into the tens of millions of dollars per year. The giant 
of the industry is the Cincinnati Milling Machine Co., with annual 
sales in excess of $100 million.” The “average’’ company in 1952 
was one with an investment of $800,000 and a working force between 
200 and 300." As of a year later, it was said that a ‘typical’ company 
in this industry would have annual sales of about $4 million.” 

Of the total companies in the industry, there are 277 which are 
engaged in producing the cutting type machine tools, and 90 which 
are producing forming and shaping tools.!* The machine tool builders 


6 For discussion of information problems, see sec. IV. 

7 Appendix, table 8. 

§ Appendix table 9. 

*U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Facts for Industry, Machine Tools (Series 
M35E) and Metalworking Machinery (except Machine Tools) (Series M35F) (1956). 

10 Moody’s Industrial Manual, 2836 (1957). These sales include those of 12 domestic and foreign sub- 
sidiaries, most of which are machine tool builders. 

11 Machine Tool Shortages, Senate Small Business Committee, S. Rept. 1988, 82d Cong., 2d sess., 4 (1952), 

2 Saunders, What’s Ahead for Machine Tools, Fortune, July 1953, 90, 91. 

13 Advice from BDSA, on the basis of companies required to file BDSAF-173, Report on Mgelwerking 
Machines. The available statistics in this field present serious difficulties, largely because Census an 
BDSA have not been in agreement on the definition of machine tools (see notes 2-4, supra). For example, 
according to the 1954 census of manufactures, there are 639 establishments See machine tools (S. I. C. 
3541) and 501 producing metalworking machinery (S. I. C. 3542). Census’ S. I. C. 3541 is comparable to 
BDSA’s cutting type; and Census’ S. I. C. 3542 is in some measure comparable to BDSA’s forming and 
shaping type. Census of manufactures figures, for 1954 value of shipments of machine tools and metal- 
working machinery, are $1,146,932,000 and $839,899,000, pespaatively BDSA’s figures for 1954 are 
$821,450,000 for the cutting type and $251,349,000 for the forming and shaping type. BDSA, Facts for 
Industry, Metalworking Machinery (Series BDSAF-173, 1954). Statistical difficulties are com ded 
because there are now three Facts for Industry series in this field: Series BDSAF-173 (in which BDSA 
covers both cutting type and forming and shaping type); Series M35E as successor to M34A (in which 
Census covers cutting type); Series M35F as successor to M34C (in which Census covers forming and shap- 
ing type). It should be observed that the data in the census of manufactures are not entirely consistent with 
Census Facts for Industry series. It is understood that BDSA and Census are presently attempting to 
reconcile their differences. 


21742—58——2 
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oe produce either the cutting type or the forming and shaping 
i ‘rarely both. Moreover, particular builders usually produce 
a few of the S. C. C. categories. In 1957, for example, there 
were 57 producers of lathes and 54 producers of grinding machines, 
but only 6 producers of broaching machines and 8 companies building 
planers.* Within these categories, moreover, there may be larger or 
more specialized tools which are produced by only a few of the 
builders. For example, in 1955, turret lathes having a 3%-inch bar 
capacity or larger, which are of great importance to the production 
of heavy defense equipment, were manufactured by only 3 companies. 
Only 4 domestic companies then built vertical boring mills with tables 
of 60 inches or more in diameter. There were only two manufacturers 
of the large radial drilling machines.” 

Machine tools building has been characterized as a feast-or-famine 
industry, being particularly sensitive to wartime demands and cyclic 
business trends. Thus, machine tools of the cutting type—after 
averaging about $168 million a year during the period 1936 through 
1939—jumped more than sevenfold in the World War II years of 1942 
($1.32 billion) and 1943 ($1.18 billion). They then fell to $249.2 
million in 1949. Then, because of the Korean conflict, shipments 
rose to $1.11 billion in 1952 and $1.14 billion in 1953. Thereafter, the 
downturn was not nearly as severe as in the post-World War IT period. 
Shipments exceeded $800 million in each year from 1954 through 1957, 
except for 1955, when they fell to $634 million.” 

By diversifying into other fields, some of the larger builders have 
undertaken, since World War II, to lessen their dependence on the 
machine-tool market. Ex-Cell-O Corp. branched out into aircraft 
parts and dairy machines.” The Warner & Swasey Co. manufactures 
hydraulic earthmoving machines, textile machinery, and aircraft 
service trucks. Van Norman Machine Co. diversified into auto- 
motive-maintenance equipment, electronics and textile machinery. 
The largest tool builder, the Cincmnati Milling Machine Co., manu- 
factures grinding w heels and cutting fluid; and, through its subsidiary 
(Carlisle Chemical Works, Inc.), is in the paint, plastics, and chemical 
field. Sundstrand Machine Tool Co. makes aircraft accessories, 
hydraulic pumps, and pneumatic sanding equipment. Pratt & 
Whitney Co., Inc.,’* makes dies and accessories for aircraft engines. 

Moreover, many tool builders have acquired other companies in the 
field, thus broadening their machine tool line. Pratt & Whitney Co., 
Inc., maker of precision jig boring and tracer-controlled contour mill- 
ing machines, has gone into the automatic-lathe field by acquiring 
Potter & Johnston Co. The Bullard Co., one of the largest manufac- 
turers of vertical turret lathes and horizontal boring machines, pur- 
chased the Universal Boring Machine Co., maker of horizontal boring 
machines. Giddings & Lewis Machine Tool Co. bought Davis boring 
tool division of the Larkin Packer C ‘o., Cincinnati Planer Co., Cin- 
cinnati Bickford Tool Co., and Kaukauna Machine Corp. Van Nor- 
man, builder of milling machines, bought the Morse wist Drill & 
Machine Co. New Britain Machine Co., which specializes in multi- 
ple-spindle automatic screw machines, purchased Lucas Machine Tool 


4 Advice from BDSA on basis of companies required to report to that agency. 
18 Machine-tool programs, supra, pp. 158-159. 
Z Appendix, tables 1 and 2. New orders in the last quarter of 1957 were at the lowest level since 1949. 
achine tools account for only about 28 percent of Ex-Cell-O’s sales. Moody’s Industrial Manual, 177 
«19s 7). 
18 Formerly Niles-Bement-Pond Co., since 1955 a subsidiary of Penn-Texas Corp. 
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Co. of Cleveland, and Hoern & Dilts, Inc., manufacturers of boring 
mills. Ex-Cell-O Corp. entered the gear-cutting machine field with 
its purchase of Michigan Tool Co. The Cincinnati Milling Machine 
Co. now produces boring and grinding machines at the plant of its 
acquired subsidiary, Heald aobins Co.'® 

Foreign trade has been important to this industry. Exports have 
been a substantial part of its business, principally those to Canada, 
the United Kingdom and Western Europe.” In 1939, when our 
allies were rearming, more than 40 percent of production was exported. 
During the period 1947-50, inclusive, exports ranged from 25 to 34 

ercent of domestic output. During the period 1952-56, exports 
fell to from 10 to 15 percent of total domestic production. However, 
they still exceeded in dollar amount the exports of 1938-39.”! 

On the other hand, the Nation’s tool builders are now facing in- 
creased competition from foreign producers, not only for foreign 
markets, but for the domestic market as well. Prior to 1951, imports 
of all types of machine tools were less than 1 percent of domestic 
production. They increased to 3.7 percent in 1952 and in 1957 (6 
months) were at the rate of 3 percent.” For the period 1947-49, 
imports averaged less than $1.5 million; for the period 1954-56, 
they averaged more than $20 million.” 

Foreign production, since European recovery, has some competitive 
advantage in lower labor costs. Machine tools demand high precision 
and are produced in small volume. Labor costs may be as high as 
50 percent of the product cost, as against 10 percent for a mass- 
production industry. To cope with this competitive threat to 
foreign markets, as well as other problems, a number of American tool 
builders have opened plants abroad.” 


C. INDUSTRY DEVELOPMENTS, 1938-50 


Machine-tool supply was a serious bottleneck in our World War IT 
effort, despite the largest production volume in history. In 1938, 
United States builders shipped only 34,000 tools, one-fifth Germany’s 
total. In 1939 and 1940, Allied rearmament increased United States 
production to 51,500 and 110,000 units, respectively.” 

After Pearl Harbor, with Government assistance in the form of 
pool orders, purchases, loans, and superpriorities, the industry attained 
new highs. At its peak in 1942, it produced 307,000 tools worth 
$1.3 billion. Its 1943 record was only slightly less, but, thereafter, 
production declined. During 1945, 103,000 units were produced 
at a valuation of $423.7 million. Between World War II and Korea 
was a period of declining business for machine-tool makers, with a 
number forced out of the industry. Many of the tools acquired for 
high wartime production were still useful, and the Government’s 


19 Barron’s, July 8, 1957, 11, 13; Fortune, July 1953, 90, 92-93; Moody’s Industrial Manual (1957). 

20 Machine tool builders have formed three export trade associations under the Webb-Pomerene Act 
(40 Stat. 516, 517; 15 U. S. C. 61-65), principally involving export trade with Latin and South America and 
Japan. These export groups are Amertool Services, Inc., American Machine Tool Export Associates 
(Amtea), and Machine Affiliates. 

21 Appendix, tables 1, 3. 

22 Appendix, tables 1, 4. 

23 Since 1948, the United States tariff on most machine tools has been 15 percent ad valorem. Machine-tool 
programs, supra at 169. 

*% Ibid. Three out of eight jobs in the machine tool industry require highly skilled workers. Progress 
Report No. 13, Joint Committee on Defense Production, 8. Rept. 1107, 82d Cong., 2d sess., 62. 

2% For example, the Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. has subsidiaries in England and Holland. Sund- 
strand Machine Tool Co. ogame through subsidiaries in Canada, France, and Sweden. Ex-Cell-O has 
subsidiaries in Canada and England. 

2% Appendix, tables 1 and 2. While the text discussion relates specifically to cutting type tools, substan- 
tially the same relative proportions apply to the forming and shaping tools, 
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war-surplus sales cut heavily into the smaller market. By 1949, 
production had declined to $249 million. Some 57 builders had left 
the industry, 38 through liquidation and 19 through acquisition by 
other builders.” As a result, the opening of the Korean conflict 
found the industry in a weak economic condition. 


Il. DEFENSE EXPANSION FOR THE KOREAN EMERGENCY 


When the Korean conflict broke out in June 1950, it was not recog- 
nized in all quarters that the machine-tool situation would need 
governmental attention. Machine-tool builders had idle capacity 
and the Government had thousands of tools in reserve, even after 
selling large numbers as surplus. By 1950, the Nation’s factories 
were equipped with 2.2 million machine tools, as against 1.2 million 
in 1940.* 

Nevertheless, 45 percent of the tools were more than 10 years old 
and half of these were more than 20 years old.” It was found, as 


stated by a Deputy Administrator of the Defense Production Admin- 
istration, that— 


existing tools were not adequate or satisfactory for new weapon production. The 
tools of 1940 were unable to manufacture the armament of 1950, particularly in 
the aircraft field, where jet engines were supplanting the piston type. * * * % 

From July 1950 to January 1951, machine-tool orders almost trebled 
those of the previous 6 months, although shipments increased only 46 
percent. The ratio of unfilled orders to shipments, which had aver- 
aged about 5 to 1 from January to June 1950, jumped to almost 12 
to 1 in December of that year.* While the World War II backlog of 
orders never exceeded 13.4 months,” there was a 2-year backlog by 
September 1951. And machine tools had become the No. 1 bottle- 
neck of the Korean conflict.** 

In this critical situation, the Government undertook to expand the 
industry by pool order, facilities expansion, and elephant tool pro- 
grams.** The machine tool effort, in dollar value, was the largest in 
gross transactions certified under the Defense Production Act. For 
these programs, ODM certified borrowing authority funds totaling 
about $1.6 billion, at a probable ultimate net cost to the Government 
of about $60 million.*® In addition, accelerated tax amortization 
was made available, price ceilings were eased, and improvements 
were made in the scheme of priorities and allocations. 

Like other Defense Production Act programs, this was administered 
under ODM supervision with Department of Commerce’s NPA and 
General Services Administration as the delegate agencies.* The 
programs ultimately proved effective in helping break the machine 


27 Machine-tool programs, supra, p. 156. 

28 Id., at 158. Appendix, tables 5 and 6. 

2° Progress Report No. 13, supra, p. 8. 

80 Report of the Senate Select Committee on Small Business, Machine-Tool Shortages, 8. Rept. 1988, 82d 
Cong., 2d sess., 23 (1952). 

81 Progress Report No. 13, supra, pp. 12, 13. 

# Machine Tool Programs, supra, p. 158. 

%3 Progress Report No. 13, supra, p. 80. 

% After termination of the Korean conflict, an M-day pool order program was developed for use in any 
future emergency. A marine turbine and gear program is presently held in abeyance, pending submission 
of new Department of Defense requirement estimates. See sec. III, infra. 

35 Office of Defense Mobilization, Report on Borrowing Authority, 911, 25-26 (GSA, September 30, 1957). 

% ODM succeeded the Defense Production Administration in 1953, and BDSA succeeded National 
Production Authority in the same year. See, report of the Attorney General under the Defense Production 


Act, dated November 8, 1957, pp. 17-21, for a complete outline of the structure of agency delegation under 
the Defense Production Act. 
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tool bottleneck.” From $378.5 million in 1950, shipments climbed to 
$788.2 million in 1951, $1.3 billion in 1952, and were almost $1.4 
billion in 1953. Production in 1952 and 1953 was only about $100 
million less than in the World War II years of 1942-1943, the highest 
in this Nation’s history.” 


A. CEILING PRICES, PRIORITY RATINGS, AND ALLOCATIONS 


1. Ceiling prices 

The general ceiling-price regulation, issued by the Office of Price 
Stabilization on January 26, 1951,“ froze each seller of the affected 
commodities, including machine tools, at the highest price he had 
charged between December 19, 1950, and January 25, 1951. Most 
of the machine tools delivered during that period had been ordered 
many months earlier, at the prices then prevailing. The machine- 
tool builders argued that such a ceiling was unrealistic in that it did 
not reflect the later increase in labor and materials cost, A new regula- 
tion, CPR 30: Machinery and Related Manufactured Goods, was 
issued on May 4, 1951.“ This provided a formula for computing 
ceiling prices which would reflect certain of these later cost increases, 

OPS later modified this regulation ” to permit upward adjustment 
for such items as overtime, multiple-shift operation, and subcontract- 
ing. The final significant price-ceiling adjustment, revision 1 to 
supplementary eepalutions 2 of August 21, 1951,“ provided that (a) the 
base-period price could be increased by 12 percent; (6) additional 
adjustments could then be made to reflect increased costs of labor 
and materials as of September 9, 1951. 


2. Priority ratings 

During the emergency period, machine-tool builders needed priority 
assistance to obtain scarce raw materials and components. From the 
inception of the priorities system, in October 1950, special priority 
ratings were needed to acquire machine tools.** When a rated order 
was placed on the toolbuilder, he could extend the rating to obtain 
the necessary materials to fulfill it. 

Thereafter, additional priority assistance for machine-tool builders 
was given by a series of csmuiedonis On February, 28, 1951, the 
pool-order program, under NPA Order M-40,“ provided that machine- 


37 Reporting in 1952, the Joint Committee on Defense Production and the Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee concluded that although shortages continued to exist for certain defense-needed types of machine 
tools, the major bottlenecks had been broken, Progress Report No. 13, supra, p. 82; S. Rept. 1988, supra, p. 
44 


33 Appendix, tables 1 and 2. 

3¢ The number of tools produced (cutting type) in 1952-53 was far less than in 1942-48: 188,300 compared 
to 573,000 in the earlier years. However, the dollar value of the tools, in the 2 periods, was more nearly 
comparable because the later-made tools were often much more complex, and the price level had risen about 
100 percent. S. Rept. 1988, supra, p. 36; See Saunders, What’s Ahead for Machine Tools, Fortune, July 1953, 
90-91; appendix table 7. 

40 32A C. F. R. 1451 (1951, revised). 

41 32A C.F. R. 641 (1951, revised). 

42 Supplementary regulation No, 2 of June 27, 1951, 16 F. R. 6246; general overriding regulation 15 of July 
16, 1951, 16 F. R. 6834. 

43 Subcontracting by the toolbuilders became of the greatest importance in increasing output. By early 
1952, the toolbuilders, often with the help of NPA, had placed subcontracts for parts, components, and even 
whole machines with some 1,200 companies, 1,000 of which had less than 50 employees. The subcontractors 
accounted for more than 20 percent of the entire machine-tool output, a greater percentage than that achieved 
during the World War II peak ie 1942. Hearings before a subcommittee of the Senate Select Committee 
on Small Business, 82d Cong., 2d sess., pp. 83-84 (1952). 

44 32A C. F. R. 688 (1951, revised). 

46 Ordinarily, a defense contractor could extend the rating of his prime contract’s product to acquisition 
of materials necessary for its eee aed The shortage of machine tools, however, required that an ae 
tion to this rule apply to such tools, and a special approval was required before a defense contractor id 
obtain a priority rating for a machine tool. 

46 NPA Regulation 2 of October 3, 1950, 15 F. R. 6632, and BDSA Regulation 2, as amended, 18 F. R. 1684, 

4716 F. R. 2001. 
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tool builders could use a priority rating to obtain materials for building 
pool-order machine tools As discussed elsewhere,* the pool-order 
program was not at first widely accepted by the industry. 

On May 14, 1951, a special interim provision for ratings for machine- 
tool builders was made, pending full development and operation of 
the controlled-materials plan. During the last quarter of 1951 and 
until July 1, 1953, materials requirements of tool manufacture were 
scheduled under the controlled-materials plan. In December 1951, 
machine tools were placed for priority purposes on a substantial parity 
with certain of the direct military items. The priority rating, 
“DO Z-2,” thereafter permitted them to secure materials both from 
mills and warehouse distributors, which was of particular benefit to 
the smaller builders whose normal supplies came from warehouse 
distributors. This special rating, combined with increased allotments 
of materials afforded the industry under the controlled-materials 
plan, assured the machine-tool manufacturers of sufficient supplies 
to meet their defense-expanded requirements. 


3. Allocations 


In February 1951, stringent control was established over machine- 
tool delivery, under NPA Order M-41, February 28, 1951." As 
originally issued, the order allocated 70 percent of each builder’s 
output for service purchasers, those contractors whose deliveries were 
either directly to the armed services or to a prime contractor for mili- 
tary delivery. Within the 70-percent category, quotas were estab- 
lished for each of the services. The remaiming 30 percent of tool 
output could be shipped other purchasers, although priority ratings 
must be observed. NPA could transfer orders from one builder to 
another, and shipments from one customer to another. 

For almost a year, no formal basis was established for allocation of 
the 70-percent service deliveries on the basis of relative military 
urgency. The problem was met during this period by special NPA 
diversion directives in particular cases. In January 1952, the Depart- 
ment of Defense compiled a list of military programs according to 
relative urgency, and this list was translated by NPA into a numerical 
preference list to establish the relative priorities for deliveries within 
the service share.” This list, modified from time to time, still governs 
allocation of service shipments.® 


B. THE KOREAN POOL-ORDER PROGRAM 


The so-called pool-order program was the largest of the Korean 
defense-expansion programs for this industry. The technique of pool 
orders had been used successfully in World War II. Under it, the 
Government would contract for the production of specific tools it 
foresaw to be necessary for future use by defense contractors. After 
a tool was built, the Government would pay its cost if the contractors 
did not buy it. 


#8 Sec. II-B, infra. 

# NPA Order M-61, 16 F. R. 4540. 

50 Amendment 1 to NPA Regulation 2 of December 11, 1951, 16 F. R. 12513. 

5116 F. R. 2002. 

82 NPA Order M-41, as amended April 18, 1952, 17 F. R. 3492. 

533 Order M-41, as amended February 5, 1954, 19 F. R. 749, is still in effect. For jig-boring, jig-grinding, 
jig-milling machines and milling machines No. 4 and larger, military orders are still entitled to take up to 
70 percent of monthly production. For other machine tools, military orders are entitled to take up to 40 
percent of monthly production. 
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In the mobilization planning before Korea by the Munitions Board 
and the National Securities Resources Board, so-called phantom pool 
orders were drafted for immediate effectuation on M-day. They were 
intended to achieve full-scale production at the beginning of any na- 
tional emergency without awaiting tool orders from Teteting con- 
tractors. However, it was not until 7 months after the outbreak of 
the Korean conflict that the first pool-order contracts were tendered. 
By 1952, when the program was in high gear, the toolbuilders were 
already deluged with private orders. Accordingly, the program actu- 
ally operated, in the main, as an underwriting of existing contracts, 
guaranteeing against loss in the event contracts were canceled because 
of shifting military requirements.™ 

Under the program, NPA selected the producers with whom GSA 
would contract, and it established delivery requirements, prices, size, 
type, and quantity of items to be ordered from each producer. In 
this, NPA relied partly on the advice of the Department of Defense 
as to military requirements and on its own information as to the 
current status of machine tool production. 

At first, most producers were dissatisfied with the financial and 
other terms of the contracts offered. They were also still pressing 
for adjustment of ceiling prices.°° By midsummer 1951, only 19 
contracts had been executed, covering $56,862,009.50 worth of tools. 

After July 9, 1951, when ODM issued document No. 7 on machine- 
tool expansion, a new form of pool order contract was adopted.” 
This liberalized contract limited the Government’s right of setoff 
against money payable under the contract, if assigned for financing 
purposes. Working capital could be advanced up to 30 percent of 
the contract amount. The guaranty was to be extended to the 
actual date of delivery of the tool to a purchaser instead of ending 
when a firm order for its purchase was received. Moreover, pro- 
vision was made to give additional protection to the builder in the 
event that a private purchase order was terminated before completion 
of the tool’s manufacture. These changes proved effective in securing 
industry acceptance of the program, 

Ultimately, between January 19, 1951, and December 31, 1952, 
GSA placed 114 pool order contracts. As of the latter date, these 
contracts covered production of 94,921 machine tools valued at 
$1,321,783,107.74.% Later developments consisted only of modifica- 
tions of these contracts. In the operation of the program, more than 
99 percent of the tools covered by pool orders were sold to private pro- 
ducers and there was no occasion to invoke the guaranty provisions. 
Only 835 tools were actually taken over under the guaranty, and of 
these, 426 have since been resold. The remaining 409 tools are carried 
at a cost of $5,156,488." As of September 30, 1957, it was estimated 


544 GSA, however, was obligated to pay only 82'4 percent of the contract price of the tool. This was to cover 
the cost of manufacturing, but not selling cost or profit. 

55 See Progress Report No. 13, supra, at 71. See also NPA Order M-40, February 28, 1951, 16 F. R. 2001; 
NPA Order M-41, as amended, 32A.C. F. R. 2031 (1951 revision). 

56 See sec. II-A, supra, for a discussion of ceiling prices. 

5? Progress Report No. 13, supra, pp. 34-36. 

588 Authorized by 65 Stat, 41 (1951), 31 U. S. C. 203 (1952), 

6 Under the revised contract, 29 firms received advances totaling $53.7 million (appendix, table 12). 
Advances under this program exceeded those under any other program under the Defense Production Aet 
(Joint Committee on Defense Production, Progress Report No. 38, 85th Cong., Ist sess., p. 19). By December 
1957, all but $166,086 has been repaid to GSA, of which $69,697 has been written off as uncollectible and 
$96,389 is presently in litigation for collection. Although not a direct part of pool orders, the guaranty by 
GSA of private loans under Defense Production Act, sec. 301, was also used in aid of the objectives of the 
program. Under this, GSA guaranteed 14 V loans, totaling $31,212,000. As of December 12 .1957, only 
2 loans, totaling $3,359,559, were outstanding (appendix, table 13). 

6° Appendix, table 10. 
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that the probable ultimate net cost of this program to the Government 
would be approximately $8.2 million,” less than 1 percent of the value 
of the tools. 

This report reviews the pool order program only in its broad aspects. 
Examination of the details of the transactions of the thousands of 
tools involved would require an effort greater than could be devoted to 
it within the present survey’s scope. Moreover, examination of that 
mass of detail would not have been fully effective, in view of the 
inadequate information on industry structure and individual company 
performance available to us. In any event, from the general circum- 
stances surrounding the program, it seems most likely that it had little 
effect on the industry’s competitive status. 

On its face, the program might seem to suggest a disproportionate 
grant in favor of a few builders. Some 66 percent of the total orders 
covered by this program were held by 17 companies which are listed 
among the industry’s largest.“ Of the more than 300 toolbuilders, 
only 114 received pool order contracts. 

However, it seems fairly assured that the program had little if any 
disproportionate effect. The total subsidization involved in the pro- 

ram was minimal. The participation of all was sought, within the 
imits of the capability of each, to produce the tools required. There 
appear to have been no serious complaints from any segment of the 
industry or from individual builders of lack of adequate opportunity 
to participate in the program. 
inally, it must be pointed out that the program largely followed 
the pattern of orders placed by private defense contractors for the tools 
they considered necessary. Heciuss of delay in widespread participa- 
tion by toolbuilders, most of the orders for tools necessary to defense 
requirements were already placed when the pool order contracts were 
executed. Consequently, while the guaranty undoubtedly aided pro- 
duction, it was only of minimal effect in directing the allocation of 
business. Any disproportion, therefore, could not be attributed to 
the pool order program itself. 


C. FACILITIES EXPANSION 


Machine tools are needed for manufacture of other machine tools. 
One bottleneck in expansion of the industry was its insufficient supply 
of the necessary tools. Accordingly, the Government undertook to 
aid toolbuilders in expansion of their facilities by two alternate 
methods. One was accelerated tax amortization, under which the 
builder financed privately the tools necessary for expansion.“ In 
the case of those builders unable to finance the acquisition of tools 
or unwilling to risk the investment, the Government undertook a 
program to purchase such tools and lease them to members of the 
industry.© 

The latter program was initiated on October 10, 1951. A total of 
$50 million of berrowing authority funds was allotted by DPA. 
NPA informed the industry generally that the new assistance pro- 


$1 Appendix, table 11. 

® Report on Borrowing Authority, supra, p. 25. 

8 See appendix, tables 14 and 15 for lists of the largest companies in the cutting tool and forming and shap- 
ing tool fields. The lack of measure as to each company’s relative position forecloses any analysis of indi- 
vidual share of pool orders. 

Discussed in II-E, infra, 

6 A small volume of other production equipment was also included in the program, The program 
additionally provided for expansion of other related industries, such as dies and jigs, gages, and cutting tools. 
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gram was in operation,® and invited the companies to submit formal 
application. The applications submitted were processed by NPA, 
and schedules were prepared for GSA as to the companies to be given 
contracts, and the number, size, and type of tools to be included in 
the leases. 

GSA then negotiated the necessary contracts. The lease agree- 
ments, covering a 5-year period at a monthly rental of 1 percent of 
installed cost, also gave the lessees an option to purchase the tools. 
This activity continued until March 27, 1953, when the placing of 
contracts was suspended pending review by ODM. At that time, 
all original applications had been processed. There were still pending 
only a few new applications and some requests for upward revision of 
contracts already granted. These were all approved by ODM. By 
the time GSA’s authority to enter contracts was withdrawn in July 
1953, there were no further applications pending. So far as our ex- 
amination discloses, no application filed by an established builder was 
denied. GSA and BDSA have advised that all toolbuilders with 
production capability and financial responsibility, who could sub- 
stantiate need, were awarded contracts. 

By June 30, 1955, GSA had acquired and leased all the tools certified 
by NPA as required. The program then included some 123 lease 
agreements involving 2,738 tools valued at $31.7 million.” Its prob- 
able ultimate net cost is estimated at $4.6 million, about 15 percent 
of the total value of the tools leased.® 

As of June 30, 1957, 47 lease agreements remained in effeet covering 
tools valued at $8.6 million. Receipts from the program included 
$15.4 million for rental and $14.1 million from the sale of 1,546 tools 
under the purchase option.” 

The remaining agreements all expire in early 1958. It is anticipated 
that purchase options ” will be exercised by a number of the lessees, 
thus further reducing the ultimate cost of this program. 

This relatively small program was established to aid all members of 
the industry requiring this special type of expansion assistance, 
without limits as to size of the tool builder. However, it is clear that 
the smaller producers secured the majority of the contracts. 

Thus, the larger firms in the main branches of the industry received 
expansion assistance in a proportion much smaller than the share of 
industry production they then held. In 1952, the 24 largest firms 
producing cutting-type tools and the 20 largest firms producing shaping 
and forming tools collectively accounted for an estimated 53.6 percent 
of total industry shipments. In comparison, firms within this group 
received only 33.9 percent of the total value of facilities-expansion 
contracts. Moreover, as noted, it does not appear that any sub- 
stantial number of applications by smaller companies were denied. 
On the contrary, it seems that the pattern of grants followed the 
pattern of applications, and the policies followed in this program 
therefore had little significant impact on the structure of the industry. 


66 By means of trade papers and at meetings of the Machine Tool Industry Advisory Committee. 

*? Appendix, table 16. 

6’ Report on Borrowing Authority, supra, p. 26. 

6? Seventh annual report, supra, p. 246. 

70 Prior to the sale of the tools under the option provision, BDSA determines that the sale is in the interest 
of the national defense in order to have the tools installed and ready for operation in the event of emergency 


and recommends to GSA that such sale be made. No aaverse recommendations have been made by BDSA 
to GSA to date, 


21742—58——_3 
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The records on exercise of the option to purchase the expanded 
facilities indicate that on contracts completed by June 30, 1957, the 
smaller companies purchased 71.6 percent of the tools leased to them. 
To this extent, the program has resulted in some strengthening of 
the productive capacity of the weaker segment of the industry. 

While the larger companies retained a somewhat higher percent- 
age of the leased tools, this would seem to reflect only their greater 
financial ability to assume the risk that the tools may not be profit- 
able in future operations. It does not indicate any basic discrimina- 
tion in the purchase terms offered, since uniform terms were offered 
all companies.” 


D. ELEPHANT TOOL PROGRAM 


Production to meet developing military requirements calls for an 
increasing number of the large general-purpose machine tools known 
usually as elephant tools. A single tool of this kind may require 
from 12 to 30 months to produce, and cost up to $300,000. A special 
program was devised in 1952 to increase the industry’s capacity to 
produce these larger items. It involved rental to builders of tools 
capable of producing such extremely large machine tools. 

The program fell below original expectations, however, because so 
few producers were interested in participating.”* Apparently, only a 
few builders were capable of producing these giants. Only three 
builders entered the program. They are the G. A. Gray Co., Onsrud 
Machine Works, Inc., and Giddings & Lewis Machine Tool Co. Only 
the latter is included among the group of the largest producers in the 
industry. 

A total of 320 new machine tools were installed in their plants under 
10-year leases. The tools cost the Government about $5 million; 
and by July 1957, $1.8 million had been returned in rental charges. 
Thus, it appears that the full cost may be recovered by the Govern- 
ment. The rental charge is 1 percent per month of the acquisition 
cost of the tool, for the period the tool is available to the user, so 
long as his volume of business is above a specified level. Thereafter, 
the rental charge applies only if the tool is actually in use, and the 
Government pays maintenance and storage costs on those unused.”* 


E. ACCELERATED TAX AMORTIZATION 


The grant of accelerated tax amortization privileges played an 
important part in the defense expansion of machine-tool capacity 
and supply.“ The machine-tool builders were somewhat reluctant 
to expand capacity without such grants. World War II expansion 
had saturated the postwar market, and the increased capacity sat idle. 
Since depreciation of their equipment normally ranged up to 25 years, 





71 On all sales of tools, rental payments already made were credited against the sale price. However 
GSA preferred to dispose of the tools on an immediate cash basis rather than supervise the details incident 
to sale on extended terms. Accordingly, it set a 5-percent-interest charge on the latter type of sale to dis- 
courage its use. Nevertheless, the terms were made liberal to induce all lessees to purchase the equipment 
they held. They provided for a 10-percent downpayment and annual payments for a period up to 5 years. 
The annual payments set on a 5-year basis were comparable in amount to the earlier rental payments. 

72 In 1952, DPA authorized $50 million for the program. The amount was trimmed to $7.5 million by 
1957. Joint Committee on Defense Production, Third Annual Report, H. Rept. No. 1097, 83d Cong., 
2d sess., 26 (1954); GSA, Report on Borrowing Authority, supra, p. 10. 

73 See seventh annual report, supra, pp. 103-104, 246. For current proposals involving elephant tools, see 
III A. 3, infra. 

™ For a detailed discussion of tax amortization certificates generally, see Report of the Attorney General 
Pursuant to Section 708 (e) of the Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended, dated February 9, 1956. 
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the privilege of amortizing new facilities over a 5-year period was 
sought by the industry as a hedge against possible recurrence of that 
situation. 

After some delay in institutiog the program, the first application 
was granted in February 1951 and, by December 1951, 137 applications 
had been allowed for more than $53 million.” These applications 
were apparently granted pursuant to informal, interim expansion 
goals. Formal goals were not established until June 1952 for machine 
tools and until December 1952 for elephant tools. 

Goal 123, for the cutting type of machine tools, was established 
on June 30, 1952, and was twice revised upward. The last revision 
on June 1, 1953, called for $138,620,000 of capital investment in 
added production capacity over that in existence on July 1, 1950, to 
be completed by January 1, 1954. Goal 124, presses and forging 
equipment, established on June 24, 1952, called for $28 million of 
capital investment in added production capacity to be completed by 
January 1, 1954. Goal 199, elephant tools, established on December 4, 
1952, sought productive capacity for an additional 450 elephant 
tools by the same target date.” 

In December 1953, when machine tools were no longer in short 
supply, goals 123, 124, and 199 were suspended.” They were 
formally closed on January 29, 1954.78 

Breakdowns, showing the tax amortization certificates granted 
and denied as of January 9, 1958, under each of the goals, by name 
of companies, are set forth in appendix tables 17 to 21, inclusive. 

Thus, under goal 123 (cutting type of machine tools), a total of 407 
certificates of necessity were granted for facilities costing about $130 
million, of which almost $91.4 million was deemed eligible for rapid 
tax amortization.” The certificates covered investment in buildings 
and production equipment, including machine tools, determined to be 
necessary for defense expansion of productive capacity. Of this total, 
22 of the 24 largest tool builders, who collectively accounted for about 
50 to 55 percent of total shipments of cutting type tools,” received 92 
certificates of necessity for $63 million in facilities, of which $43.7 
million was declared eligible for rapid tax amortization. Thus, these 
22 companies were awarded 47.8 percent of the total dollar amount 
deemed eligible for rapid tax amortization under goal 123. The re- 
maining 52.2 percent was distributed among a number of smaller 
companies in the industry.* 

A total of 78 applications were certified under goal 124 (forming 
and shaping type of machine tools) for facilities costing $20.8 million, 
of which $13.4 million was deemed eligible for accelerated tax amorti- 
zation.” Of certificates granted, 29 were received by 11 companies 
which are among the 20 largest. These covered facilities costing $11 
million, of which $6.8 million were eligible for accelerated amortization. 
This group of 11 companies thus received about 51 percent of the total 

78 Progress Report No, 13, supra, pp. 46, 47, 

% Goals 123, 124, and 199 are for machine tools of the cutting and forming types and are within the scope 
of this report. Other expansion goals, within the broader area of metalworking equipment, but beyond 
the seope of this report, are: No. 125, abrasive products; No. 127, metal cutting tools; No. 128, dies, jigs, 
and fixtures; and No. 140, miscellaneous metalworking equipment. 

7 DMO VII-6, 32A C. F. R. 49 (Rev. 1956). 


™% DMO VII-6, Amendment 1, 19 F. R. 856 (1954). 


0 Sten table 17. Two applications totaling $4.4 million were pending as of January 9, 1958. 
*© This represents an estimate; individual company data were not made available. 
81 The goal included a 30-percent share set aside for smaller businesses, as determined under standards set 
up on consultation with Smaller Defense Plants Administration. This included those companies with 
up to 400 employees. 

82 Appendix, table 19. 
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dollar amount of grants under goal 124. These 11 companies, at the 
time, apparently accounted for about 40 to 45 percent of the total 
business in the field.® 

Four applications from 3 companies were filed for rapid tax amorti- 
zation under the elephant tool goal, No. 199. These were all granted. 
Certificates of necessity were issued for $3.9 million in facilities, of 
which $3.5 million was determined to be eligible.™ 

A number of applications were denied under goals 123 and 124. 
Under the former, 53 applications requesting a total of approximately 
$14.9 million in rapid tax amortization were denied.® Under goal 
124, 17 applications were rejected, representing only $1.2 million in 
facilities.** It is apparent in both cases, however, that only a minor 
portion of the value of total facilities for which amortization was 
requested were denied. And of the value of facilities denied under 
both goals, about half was represented by the largest companies. 
Various reasons are given for the denials. For example, some pro- 
posed expansions covered types of tools in adequate supply. Occa- 
sionally, the proposed facility was a replacement instead of expansion. 
In some cases, the facility was built more than 6 months before the 
applications were made. And, finally, some were denied because the 
goal was closed. 

Among the 53 applications denied under goal 123, 9 were applications 
from 6 of the 24 largest cutting-tool builders. These accounted for 
$7 million, or 47.3 percent of the total of $14.9 million in denials. 
Of the 17 applications denied under goal 124, 7 were applications 
received from 4 of the 20 largest forming and shaping tool builders. 
These totaled $620,000, or 51 percent of all the denials under this goal. 

While a fully effective review would require more detailed industry 
structure figures, the examination possible reveals little probability 
that the program effectively discriminated against any general seg- 
ment of the industry. Such a program can operate only on the 
basis of application by members of the industry. However, on the 
basis of facility value, the denials under the program were relatively 
inconsequential. Ac cordingly, it would seem. that most builders from 
all segments of the industry who did submit applications complying 
with the legal requirements of the program actually received the 
privileges of tax amortization. 

On the basis of the material available to us, it appears that the 
larger companies received benefits under the program roughly pro- 
portionate to their share of the industry’s business. In addition, they 
accounted for fully half of the denials. Generally, therefore, the 
grant of certificates followed the pattern of applications, and the 


administration of the program apparently favored no particular 
segment of the industry. 


Ill. CURRENT PROGRAMS AND PROBLEMS 
Nearly all the Korean defense expansion programs covering the 


machine tool industry have been completed. There are three pro- 
grams which have current implication, two of which are in the plan- 


8% The list furnished by BDSA shows that the 20 largest companies had about 65 percent of total forming 
and shaping tool production at that time. Based upon our estimates of the probable position of the 11 
grantees within this group, it is believed that they did about two-thirds of the group’s total business. 

& Apperidix, table 21. 

8 Appendix, table 18. 

8 Appendix, table 20. 
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ning stage. In addition, the wide employment of Government-owned 
tools in connection with defense production, although not a direct 
part of defense expansion of the machine-tool industry, is presently 
relevant. 


A. CURRENT DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT PROGRAMS 


The three programs currently in force or undergoing current 
examination are: the M-day pool-order program, the marine turbine 
and gear program, and the stockpiling of elephant tools. 


1. M-day pool-order program 


In 1956, ODM and BDSA instituted a pool-order program patterned 
after those operating during World War II and Korea. Its purpose 
is to insure that large-scale production of machine tools will begin 
immediately on the outbreak of hostilities. Unlike the phantom-pool 
orders prepared before the Korean conflict, GSA has already executed 
contracts with toolbuilders which call for production of machine tools 
on Government order, and guarantee the toolbuilders a buyer for the 
tools.” No advances or expenditures are to be made under the con- 
tracts unless they are triggered by Government order. Thus far, the 
contracts provide only for cutting-type tools. The contracts are 
periodically reviewed to insure that the tools covered still meet defense 
requirements. 

ODM has certified a total of $256 million in gross transactions for 
this M-day program and has allocated borrowing authority funds in 
the amount of $21 million. Of this, $18 million is for working capital 
and $3 million for probable ultimate net cost. As of January 14, 
1958, there were 80 contracts, covering more than 14,000 tools valued 
at approximately $200 million.” Of these, 14 of the 24 largest cutting- 
tool builders received 16 contracts covering about 6,000 tools totaling 
about $122.5 million, or approximately 61 percent in dollar value. 

The program is nearing completion. BDSA advises that—within the 
overall financial limits set by ODM and the dispersal directives issued 
by ODM— producers received contracts on the basis of their demon- 
strated ability to produce the sizes and types of tools needed for 
M-day mobilization. BDSA has endeavored to interest small pro- 
ducers in participating, and has kept the Small Business Administra- 
tion informed of developments under the program. 


2. Marine turbine and gear program 


A program which is being evaluated in terms of changing concepts 
of M-day requirements is that of increasing industry’s capacity to 
build marine turbines and gears. This partially involves procurement, 
installation, and leasing of the machine tools needed to build the tur- 
bines and gears. In 1956, ODM authorized $50 million in borrowing 
authority funds for this program, but, after considerable study and 
negotiation by GSA with 5 turbine and gear producers, the program 
is presently being held in abeyance pending Department of Defense 
review of its estimates.” 

8? Seventh annual report, supra, pp. 104-105. 
88 Report on borrowing authority, supra, pp. 10, 11, 26. 


8° Appendix, table 22. 
Seventh annual report, supra, pp. 104-105. 
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8. Stockpiling of elephant tools 


In 1955, a BDSA study indicated that, for mobilization purposes, 
there was a shortage of more than 200 elephant tools. BDSA recom- 
mended a program to procure such tools in advance of M-day; but, 
in view of shifting mobilization requirements, ODM deemed it neces- 
sary that further study and appraisal be made.*! BDSA renewed its 
recommendation in 1957. However, the program is presently being 


held in abeyance pending resolution of the M-day requirement 
problem.* 


B. PRIVATE USE OF GOVERNMENT-OWNED MACHINE TOOLS 


On the strength of World War II experience, it is plain that the 
circumstances of use and disposal of Government-owned machine 
tools may have a direct effect on the machine-tool industry. In part 
as a result of defense expansion of the industry, the Government now 


owns about 323,000 machine tools,* of which 293,000 belong to the 
armed services.” 


Pursuant to programs of long-range mobilization planning or im- 
mediate defense procurement, about 143,000 tools, valued at $1.5 
billion, have been placed by the Department of Defense in the hands 
of defense contractors,® under lease or price offset arrangements. ‘To 
some extent, these tools supplant those which might otherwise be 
purchased or leased from the machine-tool industry. To that extent, 
they present problems similar to those faced by the industry as the 


result of the Government surplus disposal program after World 
War II.” 

The adequacy of current charges in individual contracts,” however, 
cannot be measured, because of the difficulty of ascertaining the basis 
of consideration involved in offset contracts. Seven-eighths of the 
armed services tools in private hands are covered by such contracts. 
These provide that consideration for use of the tools shall be obtained 
Shroubh compensating offset against the end-product price paid by 
the Government, rather than by a straight cash rental. owever, 
there has never been any requirement in the Armed Services Procure- 
ment Regulations that any specific dollar value of such offset be set 
forth in the contract or elsewhere. 


%! See machine-tool programs, supra, pp. 28-30. 

82 Seventh annual report, supra, pp. 102, 104. 

%3 See appendix, table 27. 

* The armed services machine tools constitute a mobilization reserve having a value estimated at $3 
billion. In order to determine policy in this field, ODM in 1952 appointed an Advisory Committee on 
Production Equipment, chaired by Harold 8S. Vance. The Vance Committee issued a report January 12, 
1953 (which, with ancillary material, was reprinted in hearings before a subcommittee of the Senate Small 
Business Committee, 84th Cong., 2d sess., pp. 115-132 (1956)). That report asserted that the Department of 
Defense should have on hand a fully adequate mobilization reserve of machine tools, and should have a 
program of annual replacement to take care of wear and tear and obsolescence. Changing mobilization 
requirements in light of new strategic concepts are apparently a factor in delaying full implementation of 
the Vance Committee recommendations. It appears, however that the armed services are engaged in a 
limited program of modernizing their inventory of tools. See DMO VII-7; see Joint Committee on Defense 
Production, Sixth Annual Report, H. Rept.No. 1, 85th Cong., Ist sess. 55 (1957); and seventh annual report, 
supra, pp. 108, 167, 

% Although the use of Government-owned machine tools in nondefense production may once have been 
&@ problem, the Office of Defense Mobilization—on October 9, 1953—promulgated DMO VII-4 (1) (e) (later 
amended by amendment No. 1, January 6, 1956), which provides that no Government-owned production 
equipment shall be used for nondefense production except on ODM’s approval. That regulation limited 
approval to extraordinary cases where such use is in the best interest of national defense, although imple- 
ae ne the order continues to present some problems. However, at present, the amount of such use 
is minimal. 

% See supra, pp. 15,16. There is some concern with Government surplus disposal in this industry. How- 
ever, no general program has yet been established for large-scale disposals, and this problem is not treated 
in this report. 

%? For an expression of the industry’s views on this subject, see generally a statement by the National 
Machine Tool Builders’ Association, set forth as appendix 7 to machine-tool programs, supra. In addition, 
leasing at inadequate rates deprives the Government of an appropriate return on its investment, as well as 
having an adverse competitive effect on defense contractors using their own tools. 
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In 1955, an interagency task force, on which the armed services 
were represented, was established to work out a uniform policy 
covering. all Government-owned machine tools, The group met at 
intervals during a 2-year period. It reached general eement on 
establishment of a uniform formula for calculating rental charges for 
all Government-owned equipment.” It also agreed that the specific 
dollar charges so calculated should be specified as the rental consider- 
ation in offset contracts or in the contract files. 

These recent changes in basic Government policy should bring 
improvement. Specification of the exact rental basis of all Govern- 
ment-owned machine tools will make possible establishment of uni- 
form arrangements at rates sufficient to prevent an unnecessarily 
heavy threat to the machine-tool industry, principally to its smaller 
and weaker members. This would prevent impairment of the neces- 
sary mobilization base in this critically essential industry. 

Of course, existing armed services offset contracts, covering by far 
the greatest number of Government-owned tools in private use, were 
not drafted in conformity with the provisions developed by the inter- 
agency task force. It is understood that some armed services offset 
contracts are now being drafted to include such provisions. How- 
ever, although armed services representatives joined in the task-force 
agreement on this subject, the Armed Services Procurement Regula- 
tions have not as yet been amended as of February 1, 1958, to conform 
to the ODM regulation. 


IV. COMPETITIVE EFFECTS OF DEFENSE EXPANSION 


Iam reluctant to attempt the determinations sought by the statute’s 
terms in respect to this industry. The absence of detailed industry 
data makes it impossible to make more than a tentative determination 
as to the competitive effects of the various Defense Production Act 
programs for expansion of machine-tool supply. The general outlines 
of the industry give an appearance of a broad competitive base, 
although there are some indications of a trend toward concentration. 
However, this cannot be fully evaluated as to cause or effect with the 
information at hand. Examination of the details of the various expan- 
sion programs indicates that the policies of the Government agencies 
responsible probably have no direct bearing on this trend. Again, 
final conclusions in that regard demand more informed examination. 


A. PROBLEMS OF ANALYSIS 


This survey concerns an industry unusually complex in its competi- 
tive structure. It contains a great many companies, preponderantly 
small and closely held. None of them produce all of the wide variety 
of tool types and sizes required by modern industry. 

The variety in output itself poses a special problem. Within the 
general categories established to classify tools of similar type, there 


% Other agencies having representatives on the task group were Business and Defense Services Admin- 
istration and Maritime Administration of the Department of Commerce, Atomic Energy Commission, 
General Services Administration, and Small Business Administration. The group was chaired by a 
representative of the Office of Defense Mobilization. 

®” This agreement was incorporated by ODM in see. 1 (D) of DMO VII-4 on June 19, 1957. It provides 
that the monthly rental rate shall consist of a percentage of the installed acquisition cost of the equipment, 
graduated with the age of the equipment as follows: Up to 2 years, 134 percent; 2 years through 6 years, 
1% t percent; 7 years to 10 years, 1 percent; over 10 years, three-fourths of 1 percent. 

10 This was incorporated in ODM’s DMO VII-4, on October 1, 1957, as sec. 1 (E) (1) (h). It was also 

rovided, in sec. 1 (E) (2) (b) of this order that: ““Government-owned production equipment should not 

leased to private industry until its unavailability from private sources has been established.’ 
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are wide differences in size and adaptability. Machines within such 
a group are interchangeable only within certain limits. Consequently, 
producers of the same general type of tools may not actually be in 
direct competition. On the other hand, some general-purpose tools in 
different categories may be so flexible in application that their pro- 
ducers may directly compete with each other. 

Meaningful analysis of such a complex industry is extremely diffi- 
cult. Accurate and complete information is necessary to establish 
the position of the various companies in the industry, both generally 
and in their relation to the manufacture of comparable products. 
Unfortunately, much of this necessary information is presently un- 
available to us. In lieu of detailed indicators of industry structure 
necessary for precise analysis, BDSA could supply us only with lists 
showing the estimated ranking of the largest companies within each 
of the two general branches of the industry in 1957. The lists also 


showed the percentage of business represented by each group as a 
whole during 1957 and 1952.!°! 


B. CONCENTRATION IN THE INDUSTRY 


The industry appears to have undergone little serious change in 
basic structure during the last 5 years of the defense-expansion 
period. There were 403 companies in the industry in 1952 at the 
height of defense-production activity. Today, with less production, 
there are 367 companies remaining.’ The number of companies 
thus declined, but, in view of the large number still remaining, the 
industry still presents the appearance of a broad, competitive structure. 

The rough measurements available, however, disclose some tend- 
ency toward concentration, although the degree, course, and possible 
effect cannot be ascertained with the indexes available. In the first 
9 months of 1957, the 24 largest producers of cutting-type tools 
manufactured some 61 percent of all such tools, as measured by dollar 
value. In 1952, the same 24 companies had produced only 52.4 
percent, so that the last 5 years saw a substantial increase in the share 
of the larger companies. In the same period, the number of producers 
declined from 305 to 277, almost 9 percent.’ 

The same tendency appears more pronounced in the forming and 
shaping field. In the first 9 months of 1957, the 20 largest producers 
manufactured 79.5 percent of the total of these tools by dollar value. 
These producers, in 1952, accounted for only 63 percent. The num- 
ber of companies in this field declined from 98 in 1952, to 90 in 1957, 
a decrease of about 9 percent.’ 

101 This, however, gives no indication of shifts in the two groups between 1952 and 1957. Some of these 
companies may not have been in such groups as of 1952. Moreover, the usefulness of such listing was im- 
paired by the absence of several large companies which do not report information to BDSA. It is under- 
stood that if information were available, there would be at least two nonreporéing companies in the group 
of the largest cutting-type companies. It is noted that a substantial part of defense expansion preceded 
1952. Efforts were made to secure index figures going as far back as 1946. Prior to 1952, however, only Bureau 
of the Census statistics charted the industry. Those materials are likewise held closely confidential. More- 
over, Census’ use of the broader S. I. C. classification precludes any attempt to project the later 8. C. OC, 
data into the pre-1952 period, at least without access to individual company records 

12 Advice from BDSA, on the basis of 8S. C. C. categories. It may be observed that the Census of Manu- 
factures, based on S. I. C. categories, gave totals of 743 and 1,140 for 1947 and 1954, respectively. This wide 
discrepancy is presumably explainable on the ground that Census includes companies manufacturing such 
items as portable tools and home and light duty shop equipment in its classifications. 

108 Estimate from BDSA based on 8. C. C. categories for the companies requested to report to BDSA. 
Census data, however, which are based on S. I. C. categories 3541 and 3542 (see notes 2-4 supra), show almost 
no increase in concentration in 1954 compared to 1947. Report of the Senate Subcommittee on Antitrust 


and Monopoly, Concentration in American Industry (committee print), 85th Cong., Ist sess., pp. 213, 302 
(1957). 
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When examination is made, category by category, it appears that 
these general tendencies are unevenly distributed over the industry. 
We received information as to selected categories of tools. Included 
were 5 of the 9 categories of cutting-type tools, accounting for about 

75 percent of the total cutting-type-tool shipments, and 4 of the 9 
categories of forming and shaping tools, accounting for more than 85 
percent of those tool shipments. 

In the forming and shaping tool categories, there would appear to 
have been a substantial trend toward greater concentration of produc- 
tion among the dominant companies between 1952 and the present. 
No estimate, of course, can be given as to the proportion of this trend 
attributable to the growing dominance of any single company. Dur- 
ing the first 9 months of 1957, 6 companies had 72.6 percent of bending 
and forming machines, but, in 1952, accounted for only 64 percent. 
In mechanical power- -driven presses, 4 companies shipped 73.6 per- 
cent in 1957 as against 57.5 percent in the first quarter of 1952. Of 
the total of punching and shearing machine shipments in 1957, 6 com- 
panies produced 71.2 percent as against a 1952 share of 65.2 percent. 
The 8 companies with 73.3 percent of shipments of hydraulie and 
pneumatic presses in 1957 had 67.3 percent in 1952. 

The figures for 1955, however, disclose that this tendency does not 
progress in a straight line between 1952 and the present. Those 
figures, included in table 25, appendix, give an indication that the 
greatest share of this concentration took place between 1955 and 1957, 
as defense orders decreased and after most expansion programs were 
completed. 

There is a lesser trend to increased concentration in the cutting-tool 
field, and here the greatest increase also took place between 1955 and 
1957, rather than from 1952 to 1955.% In 2 categories, grinding 
machines and milling machines, the dominant companies’ share from 
1952 to 1957 shifted upward only 1.8 and 3.2 percent, respectively. 
Of the total shipments of boring machines in the first 9 months of 1957, 
about 74.4 percent came from 6 companies, as against their 1952 pro- 
duction (first quarter) of 69.6 percent. What appears as a startling 
shift in the percentage of drilling-machine shipments by the largest 
companies, from 45.4 percent in 1952 to 73.4 percent in 1957, is largely 
only a change in classification of automated tools.’ 

Special study was given the lathe category which constitutes the 
largest of all machine-tool categories. The BDSA figures show that 
the 4 dominant companies shipped “a 3 percent of total lathe ship- 
ments for the first 9 months of 1957, as against their 36.9 percent 
portion in the first quarter 1952, a relatively stable share."* Some 
independent basis is available to weigh this analysis, which confirms 
this general picture of relative stability. 

This Department undertook a direct survey of the industry. 
Questionnaires were sent to 42 builders of cutting tools and 20 
builders of forming and shaping tools. The companies were asked 
to supply information as to company sales, broken down into the 

18 Appendix tables 24 and 25. The grouping of companies, without names, was carefully chosen by 
BDSA to preclude identification of any single company. Consequently, it is impossible to relate these 
groups to the overall list of dominant companies in the two branches of the industry. The periods covered 
were the first quarter of 1952, the year 1955, and the first three quarters of 1957. 

106 See appendix, table 24. 

10? Many of the transfer-type tools which had been previously classified under drilling machines, 8. C. C. 


3413, are now being classified under S. C. C. 3419. 
1% See appendix, table 24. 


21742—58——_4 
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S. C. C. categories, for a 10-year period ending with the third quarter 
of 1957. Twenty-nine cutting-tool producers and 13 forming- and 
shaping-tool producers responded with replies to the questionnaire.’ 
The request was unfortunately coincident with year-end inventory 
taking, and many companies delayed report for that reason. In 
addition, some responded by referring to reports already made to 
other agencies. As response was voluntary, some companies pre- 
ferred not to reply. 

Unfortunately, the companies failing to reply were in many instances 
the largest in the industry.'!® Analysis of the returns submitted 
shows that less than 45 percent coverage, in terms of value of ship- 
ments, was obtained in the overall cutting field, and less than 50 
percent coverage in the overall forming and shaping field. It would 
be dangerous to attempt to arrive at conclusions as to the overall 
structure and competitive status of the industry on such a basis. 
However, returns in one category, lathes, were sufficiently complete to 
justify inclusion in this report. 

The companies voluntarily responding to our request reported 
annual lathe shipments constituting between 80-88 percent of total 
industry lathe shipments over the relevant period.'!! The top 4 
companies reported lathe shipments in 1957 constituing 48.8 percent 
of the total for the industry, a substantially larger perce entage than the 
37.3 percent reported by BDSA for the first 4 companies. The 
percentage ascertained by our survey ranged between 49.7 percent 
in 1949 and 45.2 percent in 1952, at the height of Korean production. 
Similarly, the percentage of shipment by the top 8 and the top 12 
companies did not vary significantly, although it is considerably higher 
in both instances than that reported by BDSA. In short, while 
the initial degree of concentration in the largest companies was 
larger than the BDSA report, this independent study confirmed that 
agency’s report as to the lack of any significant growth in the degree 
concentration in this category of machine tools. 

Moreover, the greater detail available from this source permitted 
some consideration of the individual company shares. Through this 
period, those shares remained almost constant—ranging from a 
single year high (1949) for one company of almost 23 percent, down to 
a constant 2-3 percent for the smallest of this group. 

From the information thus available as to the performance of this 
group of companies, it seems that the defense programs during the 
last 8 years have not had any adverse effect on the competitive base 
in this segment of the industry. 


C. CONCENTRATION EFFECTS OF EXPANSION PROGRAMS 


Special difficulties confront any attempt to examine the effects 
of defense expansion upon the competitive structure of the machine- 
tool industry. Defense production readiness requires machine-tool 
production capacity, but it more immediately requires that the 
user industries be equipped with tools already manufactured. Since 
1950 the emergency program of enlarging the Nation’s mobilization 
base has made great demands upon this industry. At the same time, 
necessary production of military goods for the Korean conflict and 


10 Appendix, table 23, contains a list of all the companies requested to furnish information and those 
complying with the request. 

110 Thus the companies ranking 1, 3, and 4 in the cutting field did not furnish information. 

il See appendix, table 26. 
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the constant development of new weapon design, calling for changes 
in tool requirements, added a special urgency. Consequently, 
defense expansion programs in this industry have been more a response 
to the pressure of immediate need than a deliberate effort to create 
a production base. 

Although there is some indication of a trend toward concentration 
in this industry, it cannot in fairness be attributed to defense ex- 
pansion. While more than 90 percent of expansion aid went to the 
cutting-tool branch of the industry, yet that branch has apparently 
displayed a smaller growth in concentration than the forming- and 
shaping-tool branch.''? In none of these programs was the total 
share of aid to the group of largest companies disproportionate to their 
share of production. 

Significant too, is the fact that, in many of these programs, there 
were more benefits available than there were applicants. This would 
indicate that, if benefits were not accorded to any company or seg- 
ment, it was by reason of failure to make application, rather than any 
discriminatory Government policy. 

Finally, we have pointed out one category for which there was ade- 
quate detail. As to that category, lathes, industry performance over 
the relevant period corroborates the conclusion that these programs, 
taken generally, produced no serious anticompetitive effect. 

One reservation must be made. ‘There is, of course, the possibility 
that the expansion aids granted as to production of a particular cate- 
gory of tools might have contributed to a particular company’s domi- 
nance in that category. The data available were not adequate to 
permit exploration of this possibility. 


Part 2—Vo.LuNTARY AGREEMENTS AND PROGRAMS UNDER THE 
DeFrEeNsE PrRopuction Act 


In accordance with amended section 700 (e) of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act, this part reports upon the Attorney General’s continuous 
study of the voluntary agreements and programs carried out pursuant 
to section 708 of that act. 

There are outstanding 20 agreements, 5 of which are inactive. 
Under the sponsorship of the Department of the Army, there are 17 
integration committees, 4 of which are in an inactive status. There 
are 3 miscellaneous agreements, 1 each under the sponsorship of the 
Department of the Interior, the Maritime Administration and the 
United States Information Agency. ‘That sponsored by the Maritime 
Administration is currently inactive. 


A, FOREIGN PETROLEUM SUPPLY AGREEMENT 


This agreement, amended in 1956 to place a greater responsibility 
upon the Government rather than upon industry in the administra- 
tion of the Committee’s duties and responsibilities, continues to 
furnish valuable assistance to military and mobilization planners. 
The recruitment of a salaried full-time Government staff to replace 
the industry personnel employed to gather and organize data on foreign 


petroleum operations has continued. The Government staff now 
numbers 12 persons. 





112 See supra at 55. 
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That portion of the voluntary agreements, which, after suitable 
governmental findings and requests, would permit the participants 
to draw up plans of action to alleviate the disruption to petroleum 
supplies caused by emergencies such as the stoppage of the Suez 
Canal is not currently being utilized. The governmental agencies 
and departments concerned, however, believe that portion of the 
agreement to be of the createst potential importance in the event of 
another threatened emergency. In my opinion, the contributions 
made and to be made to the national defense by the authorized 
activities of this agreement outweight the possible anticompetitive 
effects thereof. 


B. ARMY INTEGRATION COMMITTEES 


In my last report, I stated that an amendment to the agreements 
under which four of the Army’s integration committees operated had 
been approved and that this amendment provided for the four com- 
mittees to be placed in a standby status. The formalities under 
which the voluntary agreements operate then required that each of 
the participants in these agreements prior to the amendment be 
requested to participate in the agreement, as amended. All partici- 
pants have been so requested but not all have as yet replied. The 
participants in the Artillery Mechanical Time Fuzes Committee have 
all accepted the request of the Director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization. That fact was thereupon published in the Federal 
Register (23 F. R. 520). In the case of the integration committees 
on cartridge cases, burster casings, and military pyrotechnics, such 
publication must await acceptances of the requests by the partici- 
pants. It should be added, however, that these committees are at 
the present time completely inactive and no meetings of the com- 
mittee members are authorized. 

There remain five integration committees sponsored by the Ord- 
nance Ammunition Command which are considered active. Two of 
these, the ammunition loading (except small arms ammunition) and 
the small arms ammunition committee, have engaged in extensive 
productive activity during the quarter covered by this report. 
Two others, the propellents and explosives and the conventional artil- 
lery and mortar shell committees were active in the prior quarter. 
The remaining ordnance committee, the fin stabilized artillery am- 
munition and M31 (T37) rifle grenade committee, intends to study and 
revise new specifications during the ensuing year. Its relative in- 
activity is partially attributable to the development of a new artillery 
round. 

In the tank-automotive field, all six committees have engaged in 
extensive subcommittee work. The full committees of the committees 
on cast armor for tracklaying type vehicles; track for tracklaying type 
vehicles; light gun tank and allied combat vehicles; medium and heavy 
gun tank and allied combat vehicles; and heavy tactical trucks have 
met during the reporting period. The remaining light and medium 
tactical truck committee rescheduled a meeting to revise the agenda 
and thus did not meet during the reporting period. 

The critical quartz crystal committee, sponsored by the Signal 
Corps, met during the last quarter and has scheduled a meeting for the 
coming quarter to discuss the quartz crystal mechanization program. 
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The Army Transportation Supply and Maintenance Command, 
presently responsible for supervision of the Army aircraft and main- 
tenance committee, has indicated that, although the committee has 
served a useful purpose by isolating problem areas and promoting 
understanding of mutual problems, its continuance may no longer 
be necessary. That command is considering dissolution of this 
committee. 

I believe the contributions of these integration committees to the 
national defense outweigh any anticompetitive effects they may have. 


C. CONTRIBUTION OF TANKER CAPACITY AGREEMENT 


This agreement continues to be inactive inasmuch as there has 
arisen no necessity for the Military Sea Transportation Service to 
obtain tanker charters other than through the normal channels. The 
disagreement between Government and industry as to the provisions 
of this agreement relative to the compensation for ship owners and 
charterers from whom the Military Sea Transportation would charter 
tankers appears to have been resolved. An amendment embodying 
language purportedly agreeable to both Government and industry 
has been recommended by the Secretary of Commerce to the Director 
of the Office of Defense Mobilization. The latter has forwarded to 
me for approval a request to be made of the participants in the plan 
asking their participation in the amended plan. The request is under 
study by my office. 

There are, of course, no anticompetitive effects of this agreement 
so long as it engages in no meetings or other activities as at present. 


D. USIA CLASSIFIED AGREEMENT 


This agreement, details of which may not be disclosed for security 
reasons, continues to be actively utilized. The United States Infor- 
mation Agency considers this agreement to be essential. I concur in 
that opinion. 

Respectfully submitted. 


Wituiam P. RoGers, 
Attorney General. 
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TaBLe 1.—Machine tools, dollar value of United States production (shipments), 
for selected years, 1939-57 


[Thousand dollars] 











Year Total all |Cutting types} Forming and 

types shaping types 

1939__- bs ; $250, 000 $200, 000 1 $50, 000 
1943__- i besa 1, 470, 000 1, 180, 000 1 290, 000 
1947 4 ; iat ; ataieecs 501, 000 306, 000 1195, 000 
1948__- ‘ 5 2 ; 360, 450 288, 450 1 72, 000 
1949__- be dratad 311, 150 249, 150 1 62, 000 
1950____- é 378, 550 305, 550 1 73, 000 
1951__- 788, 250 632, 250 | 1 156, 000 
1952_- aa 1, 355, 382 1, 114, 608 | 240, 774 
1953__- ; ae 1, 386, 198 1, 138, 141 | 248, 057 
1954__- 7 1, 072, 799 821, 450 | 251, 349 
1955_- - 840, 828 633, 794 | 207, 034 
1956 1, 138, 147 833, 665 | 304, 482 


1957 (9 months) - zie 899, 258 | 639, 834 | 259, 424 


1 Estimated. 


Source: U, S. Department of Commerce, 


TABLE 2,—Estimated shipments of machine tools; cutting types; by units and 
dollars, 1919-57 














| | 
Shipments | | Shipments 
Year et F || Year LAB RET Gos Lae sf 
Units Dollars | Units | Dollars 
gaiigep enema cea caneatiatitaepianahinldei 1} a ee — +3 |— - palit! 
cases. 99.0} $161,000 || 1939. .......- | 51.5 | — $200,000 
ee eine 79.0 | 151, 500 || 1940_____- aol 110.0 | 440, 000 
_ a 21.0 | D.C 185.0 | 775, 000 
OR pre ste S po 28. 5 | 43, 300 || 19421____ : eabihed 307.0 | 1,320, 000 
1923. : 36.0 | 79, 300 |} 1943 1___ : 266.0 | 1,180,000 
ee 25.0 | A TG iis ioe cece 136.0 | 497, 000 
1925_..- 31.0 | 86, 700 || 1945 1- ‘ nae 103.0 | 423, 700 
1926 ___ 36.5 105,000 || 1946... ._- aa 75.0 334, 800 
1927 _ - | 28.0 87,000 |} 1947._.-_- re ee 60.0 | 306, 000 
WOU ox caw 36.0 195; 000' 11-1988... 55-52... 50.0 | 288, 450 
1929... 50.0 185,000 || 1949___- Se 34.5 249, 150 
1930___- 23.5 96,000 || 1950___- i : 41.5 305, 550 
We... .... 12.0 | 51, G0) tr 200)... <<<<05..-5- 70.8 632, 250 
ad - 5.5 | 22,000 || 1952... _- as 96.8 | 21,114, 608 
Wiss cannes ees 6.0 | 25,000 ||} 1953... - ake : 91.5 | 21,138,141 
Raiden dsitnanusents | 13.5 | I Fo iio Ras Sse eteseccsl 58.5 | 2821, 450 
ML anesen Noe agse tds 23.0 | 85,000 || 1955... - ; : as | (3) | 2633, 794 
Sea es 40.0 | 133,000 || 1956. .___- iS (3) | 2833, 665 
eae 55.0 195,000 || 1957 (9 months)-_.-____.___| (3) | 2639, 834 
SUNS os Fon xk bouindcecesse 34.0 | 145, 000 
i i 





1 Estimates by War Production Board. 
2B. D.S8. A., U. 8. Department of Commerce. 
3 Not available. 


Source: National Machine Tool Builders Association. 
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TaBLE 3.—Machine tools, dollar value of United States exports (shipments) for 
selected years, 1939-57 


[In thousands] 











Total, all Cutting Forming and 

Year types types shaping 

types 
GR 552 wee beaks aiwimeeeeeseeeses $100, 352 $79, 7 $20, 586 
1943___ : ied | 285, 968 237, 150 48, 818 
WU sis Se en Soh ee OR AEs einen hota neces te eae | 136, 603 105, 328 31, 275 
Sada ch avannss j.dmgiaves abandon aeaiewuatieakaxkas 89, 780 62, 806 26, 974 
sie ca things sb dewhasds<cetnnnscch een enaeaiataa 2 104, 963 72, 621 32, 342 
om... D86 d iethanseeacete accel 99, 632 70, 068 29, 564 
1951__. é i. cama aeicthdatiaceaans | 103, 459 72, 958 30, 501 
1952___ : sige aie set ets aca cc Suma 157, 999 130, 107 27, 892 
1953... cos xn: chaplains dais acideaiaabbaliichtidh achts dein th ent | 152, 461 125, 199 27, 262 
1954___ 7 Galtedibins ibys | 109, 182 86, 868 22, 314 
1955... : 5s Mean nada Sek ee 125, 755 87, 006 38, 749 
1956___ aloe adieu biaiciedii a saatnin te | 142, 707 99, 009 43, 698 
1957 (6 months) - scaok d dap All nie cnaged aus iannta emacs | 94, 77 61, 475 33, 300 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce. 


TaBLE 4.— Machine tools, dollar value of imports for selected years, 1939-57 


{In thousands] 














| Total, all Cutting Forming and 
Year | types types shaping 
types 
1939__. : ‘ jie wise inanimate $663 $320 $343 
1943... Nat ahaiel 2, 382 2, 051 331 
1947__. J Se hau ; : 92 563 366 
1948__- is ; : 1, 826 971 855 
 ——— . lee isa aren teil 1, 598 668 930 
1950 4 eee: ; 2, 291 2, 235 56 
1951_-- casas $s ; | 13, 703 13, 487 216 
1952... : oa wwe ésapindekaaweeee ‘ 49, 868 49, 637 231 
1953. gists icetaguite 37, 364 37, 081 283 
1954- Sails | 22, 307 22, 048 259 
1955__- : sie gant 16, 178 12, 050 4, 128 
1956 RS eed. 24, 571 | 19, 225 5, 346 
1957 (6 months) - - - _---- ; ee. ee 19, 623 | 14, 717 4, 906 
| 





Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce. 


TaBLE 5.—Inventory of installed machine tools, by industries, 1949 and 1953 


{Number of units] 


Forming and 

















Total machine tools Cutting-type tools shaping-type 
Industry tools 
1949 | 1953 1949 | 1953 1949 1953 

Total, machine tools_ 2, 233, 422 | 2,474,310 | 1, 762, 165 | 1, 941,612 | 471,257 | 532, 698 
Agricultural machinery__.............-- 59, 121 | 87,471 48, 498 | 70, 372 10, 623 | 17, 099 
Construction, mining, oil well ___- 40, 610 | 50, 803 34, 983 | 44, 762 5, 627 6, 041 
Metalworking machinery-_-_____-- 154, 520 169, 172 | 147,327 | 161,033 7,193 | 8, 139 
Special-industry machinery _-_- 150,405 | 134,642 136,412 / 121,524 13,993 | 13,118 
General industrial equipment. 112,143 | = 116, 918 | 99,441 | 102,175 12, 702 14, 743 
Office and store machines 56, 345 | 50, 461 | 45, 645 | 41,112 10, 700 | 9, 349 
Domestic and service equipment______ 68, 508 74, 558 48,151 | 52, 724 20,357 | 21,834 
Electrical equipment _- se heceeantalias 214, 780 260,405 | 161,914} 190,124 52,866 | 70, 281 
Miscellaneous machine parts, jobbing_- 113, 937 130,703 | 100, 847 118, 874 13, 090 11, 829 
Motor vehicles and parts. pao 180, 977 220,473 | 138,595 | 171, 156 42, 382 49, 317 
Complete aircraft - 62, 724 | 56, 205 | 54, 711 41,673 | 8,013} 14,532 
Aircraft engines, propellers, and parts__- (4) 66, 326 | (1) 60, 323 (‘) | 6, 003 
Railroad equipment. --- pie 20, 704 23, 232 | 16, 075 18,744 | 4,629 4, 488 
Fabricated metal products..____._....- 572,263 | 602,386 | 375,717 385, 183 | 196,546 | 217, 203 
Shipbuilding, ordnance, miscellaneous. - 290,414 | 305,454 | 240,713 259,465 | 49,701 | 45,989 
Precision mechanisms. - -- ee 135, 971 125, 101 | 113, 136 102, 368 22,835 | 22,733 


| Separate figures not available. Aircraftengines, propellers, and parts included with complete aircraft. 
Source: McGraw-Hill Census of Manufazturing Plants. 
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EXPANSION 


[Percentage of total] 


Total machine 


0 


roo- 


o~ 


tools 
Industry 

1949 1953 

Total, machine tools 100.0 | 100. 
Agricultural machinery 2.7 3. 
Construction, mining, oil well 1.8 2. 
Metal-working machinery 6.9 6. 
Special-industry machinery 6.8 5. 
General industrial equipment 5.0 4. 
Office and store machines 2.5 = 
Domestic and service equipment 3.1 3. 
Electrical equipment 9.6 10. 
Miscellaneous machine parts, jobbing 5.1 5. 
Motor vehicles and parts 8.1 8. 
Complete aircraft 2.8 2. 
Aircraft engines, propellers, and parts (‘) < 
Railroad equipment 9 : 
Fabricated metal products 25.6 24. 
Shipbuilding, ordnance, miscellaneous 13.0 12. 
Precision mechanisms 6.1 5. 


| Separate figures not available 


TABLE 7. 


Year 


1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952_- 
1953 
1954 _ 
1955 
1956 
1957 


1 Relative importance of 


2 Preliminary. 


— se 


i- oe 


Sao 


OF MACHINE-TOOL INDUSTRY 


Cutting-type 


Aircraft engines, propellers, and parts included with complete aircraft. 


TABLE 6.—J nventory of installed machine tools, by industries, 1949 and 1953 


Forming and 





Index of metalworking machinery! prices, 1947-57 


{1947-49= 100.0 percent] 


Yearly 


average 


March 


Percent Percent 


92.1 | 88. 7 
101.3 99. 1 
106. 6 106.7 | 
113.7 108. 1 
129. 5 128. 3 
136.0 | 136.0 
138. 4 | 136. 6 
140.0 | 140. 1 
146. 8 143. 2 
165.0 158.8 
2176.0 | 174.1 | 


tools shaping-type 
tools 
| | 
1949 1953 | 1949 | 1953 
| | 
100.0 | 100.0} 100.0} 100.0 
2.8 3.6| 23] 3.2 
2.0 33 | is 1.1 
8.4 8.3 | 1.5 | 1.5 
79 6.3 3.0 | 2.5 
5.6 5.3 | 2.7 | 2.8 
eGo) B24 2.3 1.8 
71 2791 “asv rE 
9.2 37-3 13. 2 
5.7 cit Se 2.2 
7.9 8.8 9.0 | 9.3 
2 2.1 | 1.7 a7 
(‘) 3.1 () | 1.1 
9 1.0 1.0 | 8 
21.3 19.8 41.7 40.8 
13.7 13. 4 10.5 | 8.6 
6.4 5.3 | 4.8 | 4.3 
' 
| 
June September | December 
Percent Percent Percent 
91.8 93. 7 | 97.0 
99. 5 104.0 | 105.0 
106. 7 106. 4 | 106. 4 
109. 8 117.2 | 126. 8 
128.3 | 129. 3 | 134. 1 
136.1 | 136. 3 | 136. 4 
138. 7 139. 7 | 139.7 
139. 9 140. 2 | 140. 1 
147.1 | 149. 4 | 152.6 
163. 7 | 171.0 | 172. 4 
175.0 177. § 178. 7 





machine tools is in excess of 80 percent. 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor. 
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TaBLE 8.—Machine tools, dollar value of United States production (shipments) 
cutting types, by standard commodity classification, 1954-57 (9 months) 


3411 
3412 
3413 
3414 
3415 
3416 
3417 
3418 
3419 


3411 
3412 
3413 
3414 
3415 
3416 
3417 
3418 
3419 





Classification 


RS nh is isdn and cea 
Boring machines. 
Broaching machines 
Drilling machines. _-___------- 
Gear cutting and finishing time Gite ag 
I aan a ene 
Lathes___-- 
Milling machines 
Planers _ __...-- GPS th 
Miscellaneous cutting ——— 


SN ne eee an eaehaetuaenane 
Boring machines. 
Broaching machines 
Drilling machines 
Gear cutting and a machines 
Grinding machines_- Tt 
Lathes._ 

Milling machines 
Planers - _- 
Miscellaneous cutting tools_- 
































1954 1955 1956 1957 
(9 months) 
Thousands | Thousands | Thousands Thousands 
$821, 450 $633, 794 $833, 665 $639, 834 
118, 289 86, 179 112, 305 83, 953 
16, 429 16, 510 19, 153 15, 052 
124, 039 89, 633 76, 181 40, 662 
51, 751 42, 249 55, 506 27, 857 
112, 539 98, 043 137, 085 97, 738 
220, 970 155, 922 220, 862 156, 691 
115, 824 95, 821 115, 094 107, 521 
15, 608 8, 292 6, 913 6, 816 
46, 001 | 90, 566 103, 544 
Percent | Peres nt Percent Percent 

100.0 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 
14.4 | 13.6 | 13.5 13.1 
2.0 2.6 | 2.3 2.4 
15. 1 14.1 9.1 6.4 
6.3 6.7 | 6.7 4.4 
13.7 15.5 16.4 15.3 
26.9 | 24. 6 26. 5 | 24.4 
14.1 | 15.1 13.8 16.8 
1.9 | 1.3 .8 1.1 
5.6 | 6.5 10.9 16.1 











Source: U. 8. Y Daabictieent of Commerce. 


TABLE 9.— 


| 
j 


| 


Machine tool’s dollar value of United States production (shipments), 























forming and shaping types, by standard commodity classification, 1954-57 (9 
months) 
ge tate tape tneiskt lagna ee i - sa 
Classification 1954 | 1955 1956 | 1957 
‘orlsad inp eee ae (9 months) 
Thousands | Thousands | Thouands | Thousands 
Forming and shaping types- -_- foam $251, 349 | $207,034 | $304, 482 $259, 424 
| thaliana \ 

3441 Bending and forming machines.__-._..._...--.--- 21, 365 23, 518 30, 174 | 25, 047 
3442 Presses, hydraulic and pneumatic_ Ed 40, 719 33, 116 | 25, 045 76, 316 
3443 Presses, mechanical—power driven__--_..-....-.--- 142, 766 108, 853 | | 195, 243 116, 528 
3444 Presses, manual Seaseaeneen as 754 | 320 | 664 390 
3445 Punching and shearing machines. ssssgsas 16, = 18, 333 | 25, 776 19, 782 
3446 Forging machinery and hammers---_....-------- 14, 5 9, 583 | 10, 814 8, 710 
3447 Wire and ribbon forming machines. -_--__- 2, 513 3,011 2, 932 1, 995 
3448 Riveting machines -__ , se ss 3, 268 | 3, 106 3, 916 2 403 

3449 Miscellaneous secondary metal forming and | 
tine Wns. 35 Sidon 2 ooo cocatcetesceccsc 9, 300 7, 194 9, 918 8, 253 

[SSS sas —< Ss — 
i j ihe 
Percent Percent | Percent ‘ Percent 
Forming and shaping types-_._.......---.------.-- 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 
3441 Bending and forming machines.............___--- 8.5 | 11.3 | 9.9 | 9.6 
3442 Presses, hydraulic and pneumatic_-__-- 16.2 16.0 8.2 | 29. 4 
3443 Presses, mechanical—power driven-._-...-------- 56.8 52.5 64.1 44.9 
Fe, a eee eee .3 2 -2 | -2 
3445 Punching and shearing machines..._.---._-------- 6.4 | 8.9 8.4 7.6 
3446 Forging machinery and hammers. ---_------------ 5.8 | 4.6 3.6 3.4 
3447 Wire and ribbon forming machines_-.__..-....--- 1.0 | 1.5 1.0 8 
3448 Riveting machines- : Tere ee eee 1.3 1.5 1.3 9 
3449 Miscellaneous secondary metal forming and 

cutting machines ae pabassstssctined 3.7 3.5 | 3.3 | 3.2 


So 








urce: U. 8. Department of Commerce. 
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TaBLe 10.—Korean machine tool pool contracts as of Dec. 31, 1952 





Contractor 





See Me NO eh lee eweeee eee beeen 
American Broach & Machine Co 
Avey Drilling Machine Co 
Baker Bros. Inc 





The Bodine 0 Te NR int bie ee RE A 2, SS See ea oC 
The Boye & Emmes iar ta Gee. bce de ctesscecared 
Rg oe st apente 
Bridgeport Salery Emery Wheel Co., Inc 
Brown & Sharp Manufacturing Co 
Bryant Chucking Grinder Co 
ek cpt enannnaniieds sosedusdweesotee sate 
Burleigh & Stocker Machine Tool Co 
ee ee ES EON RIO. «5 ow on cn nbe ce cwwncscctesncdebecasésccedeus 
Teen SEIINDONNIN CIO... 88 on on ne enc cn ctetnseswadcacesscesy 
ONES BEEING “NOUN GO. 5 nec de ei cndcascdedeastecsecsciewees 
CT ARIE TOON Ga. oo oo Seen cenccdadoncucdbtecesénsssskotall 
rr Ces Jt ead padnaenseeaa ea 
Cincinnati Milling & Grinding Machine Co 
oO OS ee ee 
I a is oo ca winnie eines ms nlienateniasbo inal anaes 
Cinema See Tn Ae... akg ante ndhncddecees snore eeetitadeoestn 
The Cleveland Automatic Machine Co 
Cleveland Hobbing Machine Co 
Cleveland Tapping Machine Co 
oe a eee eee ee naadinkade aan 
Cone Automatic Machine Co., Inc 
Crane Packing Co 
i A a la ie int a ae 
The Dennison Engineering Siesta aks ama abc warcng tia ke its 
De Vlieg Machine Co-_- 
BR le a eel lneinetinnniipeieanns 
Diversified Metal Products Co 
See en nnn nn nen eed AaRREES ae nacuene enema 
The Downington, Manufacturing Co. ....-.-...-_....-........-..---neens 
Bradley-Edlund Corp. (formerly Edlund Machinery RE ceochscontermach innbeiat 
Fellows Gear Shaper Co 
eT a n,n ARE rn ecesdagenenasssaueenpandainesen 
Fosdick Machine Tool Co___.......-..----.- ss ixin arundel cas ance dali ctaketeaiaal 
Gallmeyer & Livingston Co 
Se EO od be oe... aks the Andowindanndouenaaswesssgeebaedl 
Say CU OIDs ie. 6 os ohne ghd anode ete nesbabcavceaaineascad 
Gemceo Shaper Co. (formerly General Engineering & Manufacturing Co.) -- 
General Riveters, Inc. 
Giddings & Lewis Machine Tool Co..--.-.....---------------------------- 
Crue IU oo ak Lg cs a dale Mee etait witwseies 
George Gorton Machine Co 
NN ae ES MOE hug la att anda ctdmindnbnnbesasinase cial 
Greaves Machine Tool Co 
a A ce. i), Re. als edtaw maa wenn emar em eeneeneiall 
Hanson Whitney, div ision of W hitney Chain Co 
CM OS Dore 2 So ee eo ee 
The Hendy Machine Co., Inc. 
Hufford Machine Works, Inc 
Illinois Tool Works-_..____- 
Interstate Manufacturing Co... 
Jones & Lemson Machine Co--...___----- 
‘ Kaukauna Machine Corp-.--.-- . 
Kearney & Trecker Corp-.-_-_-- 
SI I nn aim end saiwaunip sin aaliniomaueliem amine 
i er ee aetna? O0-~- = scs503 5. coe orccccsceumcnaeewes encased 
The La Pointe Machine Tool Co 
I A ek ee ae 
The R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Co---_- 
Lees-Bradner Co. 
Lehmann Machine Co 
i a a a ceils iecin eAeae ae Sele RGR 
The Lodge & Shipley Co__._.__-.--- 
Ee I ETI OF OUND ion cee ncn ceaeceg ecekwakonnanuaanieirien 
IN NE ic cecenncawencdcdncos ‘indie cctabnd Eatapatommicnia edbvedicicaieiii 
I I UN CO nn a os wicca la Dine hematin natninied im epuueteneaeiainackahael 
Moore Special Tool Co., Inc 
Morey Machine Co 












Pool orders (as amended) 





a 
por 
Q-3 


wm! 
£528 
E2588 


or 

to 

- LS 
DH 


83 
: E SEs 
28SSSSeesssse2sssssssssse 


BPRS 


888! 


On 
DBOumsHwoOwWH 
BSSZ8 S583: 
On oo 

eS 


BEERSES: 


Resi 
on-m 
PB 
Ts 
nwo 
Sr 


z 


282 
: 


nu 
-~ 
~ 


193. 
12 


RS 
3 
on 
se 


3, 392, 748. 95 
244, 235. 00 

3, 237, 484. 69 
16, 996, 046. 00 
494, 954. 00 

5, 154, 903. 00 
2, 761, 451. 00 
7, 330, 572.00 
353, 250. 00 
250, 320. 00 

2, 837, 823. 50 
892, 340. 00 

1, 631, 880. 00 
13, 957, 061. 00 
380, 024. 00 

8, 248, 350. 00 
4, 597, 700. 00 


1, 955, 249. 00 
93, 843, 155. 00 
55, 563, 120. 00 

8, 074, 699. 00 

7, 341, 890. 00 

485, 614. 00 

1, 219, 240. 00 


15, 379, 612. 00 
36, 163, 574. 00 
21, 068, 797. 00 
2, 573, 217. 00 
4, 291, 626. 00 
450, 600. 00 

22, 657, 393. 00 
7, 942, 690. 00 
2, 695, 170. 00 
37, 285, 637. 00 
394, 500. 00 

5, 656, 699. 00 
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TABLE 10.—Korean machine tool pool contracts as of Dec. 31, 1952——-Continued 


Contractor 


Morrie Machitte FAG Oe n.. 6 csicc dsp ne teeta cos theese eeesesee ses seseeese 
Motch & Merryweather Machine Co 
re Pe | ig, RRR hh, ee Sa ee ee eee 
National Broach & Machine Co-_...-..-.-..-..-..---.------.-..---+------- 
The New Britain Machine Co. (Lucas Machine division) ..............--- 
The New Britain Machine Co. (New Britain-Gridley Machine division) .- 
Niles-Bement Pond Co. (Pratt & Whitney division) -.................-..-- 
The Niles Tool Works (division of Lima-Hamilton orp. paas 
Newton 00s g scab oe ea enc tee addnighon}sscceeass 
Onsrud Machine Works, Inc. .........--.--.---.--------.- 
The Oster Manufacturing Co 
Overarms Industries, Inc 
Pinar OA: Oat aoe ek cs Sins bs bo acadecsasesasctcccegeens 
The Portage Machine Co 
ROCCE FC Or nn nn ee ne soi bahbb seb badsbeeueasestans 
Rhenberg-Jacobson Manufacturing Co 
pe ae | a i See eg Re a ee ee ees 
Reliance Machine & Tool division of Guide Instrument & Machine, Inc. - 
Rivett Lathe & Grinder, Inc 
Rockford Machine Tool Co 
Rogers Moechine Wotkts. <<. n son dondnd cenensnobbstsuassecbsesese<eses--: 
Row Bottom Machine Co 
ine OE Cn en dace didnaednonbbtasess~ buuSiGScebeRsens 
The Sheldon Machine Co., Inc 
The Sidney Machine Tool Co- 
South Bend Lathe Works. ---_- 
Springfield Machine Tool Co 
oo BE BR fe RS ea ee 
The Taft Pierce Manufacturing Co 
The Thompson Grinder Co 
VOR IRGHINED GAM... «0000 ccsatns+cecnndubatimalaeseniemiadadianinae 
The Wade TOG 00... noccncsneccesesnedanncasuaeadcdscencsseeedanebstee 
Wickes Bros. (division of Wickes Corp.) ...<0..<cc0ce--coccscccensteedetate 
Zagar Tool, Inc 






Source: General Services Administration, 


TABLE 11.—Cost to GSA of Korean pool order program: 
unsold items, Dec. 13, 1957 





Pool orders (as amended) 


Number of 
machines 


Value 


& 
a 


4 
© 
2 


FEF ws 
SAFhs 


282292 
$S8883283 


op SE 
22285 
oa = OO ee 
S83235 


eeeae2 


— 
PS 


- 


S2een 
Suneassssesaueaas 


Sp Pp 
mo 
ae 


EERE 


- 
an 


~ 
EB: 
sesesssssssssssssesssssssssssssss 


ee 
= 
g 


” 


94,921 |1, 321, 783, 107.74 


Machines tendered and 





Contractor 


POE A, WR Adah a dccat tomslcceccuassaneanlbcbeaem tied aansiencean 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton (Niles) 
OT, Ce, Bae nt, cd Sie ceheb nish one ak cans dip sein yeitalsthteigid<"<-< 
The Boye & Emmes Machine Tool Co......-----..------- sid blaine 
PG, PION Te gen nonce cece eacpanmindectoaansececss 
Tine Dane: Ce, Bisa dd a bok oe 5 cep cael Aldine aptetbndaccnccnnes 
The Cleveland Automatic Machine Co 
Bn CR Een Ra EL nn ol ahd Beta et nner eneinkns saben 
General Riv NEE kD nn ob citi dh oneEdicidine ahs ~<+dannndtp esis 
Giddings & Lewis Machine Tool Co 
PRD FIGS DEO Wills Binh dn cdodedbbbbinwbencecsecceudocoscceonns 
Hufford Machine Works, TR nah dptiinh. th amg didn wan dagtRE = euman 
SECIS WN 8s ela Sabccinn nowncacceaqeccsccece<= 
Reaukauns Maenie Ward ous... <asap s+ ggenih ae et 4g oo ~sonnr tans c 
Kent-Owens Machine Co-_- 

The R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Co 
Lees-Bradner Co. ._. 
Morey Machinery Co... OR thn <tnb pen Gh die tandechathdnnst 
Motch & Me rryweather Machine Co_- 
Niles-Bement Pond Co. - ratt & W Vhitney: division) _- 
Norton Co-_-. > c e 
Plan-O-Mill Corp-- gerade 
Reid Bros., Inec...___..-- 
The Sheffield Corp ere a “ 
Wickes Bros. (division of Wickes Corp. Wavcitidiiie. 2 ak ucacedesiatenee 
Zagar Tool, Inc 














Tendered to 
GSA 


$510, 367. 11 


1, 086, 194, 11 
11, 061. 60 


8 
Es 


ZERE 
EI 


37 
= see 
Sn8R2 


EssSs 


s2uR 
geueaeneiseseese: 


2 
3 


10, 437, 691. 11 


PUESSSSSALASS2SSARSS 





Remaining 
unsold 


$43, 512. 96 
859, 484. 11 

11, 061. 60 
360, 112. 21 
281, 211. 51 


0 
37, 517, 70 
61, 875. 00 
203, 592. 74 


ooo 


4, 673.7 
308, 054. 96 


36, 356. 10 
224, 131. 04 
352, 962. 01 
300, 370. 92 

1, 192, 399. 71 
102, 869. 24 
118, 752. 98 

21, 037. 50 
104, 508. 27 
443, 370, 65 

48, 633. 65 


o 


5, 156, 488. 72 





Source: General Services Administration. 
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TaBLe 12.—Korean pool order program advances as of Dec. 12, 1957 











Contractor | Advance Repayment Balance 
Baker Brothers, Inc... ~~. Ie sapere eaten anne iachatee | $1, 347,176.50 | $1,347,176. 50 |___....__- ‘s 
Baush Machine Tool Co....--. ere Gcidets ait 550, 217. 70 RN SO Baia hc detawnsne : 
Bodine Corp_. Sees saa 90, 270. 00 90, 270.00 |... a 
Bridgeport Safety Emery a ss 98, 609. 70 2, 220. 64 1 $96, 389. 06 
Cleereman Machine Tool Co_.___- ; eae 332, 794. 00 SBS, TOA. GO: boadnca ta ccontes 
The Cross Co.......-.-.-- alee ai ae 2, 213, 500. 00 hl rere 
Downingtown Mfg Co-_-_-- AME pase ncenscaisiaadieaiads 307, 500. 00 Ges GI ED A dcwwnibeescaccn 
poepnprernicesy <0... sla cai ee al dec se 160, 000. 00 160, 000. 00 |_........-.--. ‘ 
Ferracute Machine Co. scdhashiaies sitelisienn sa aie te iiaanneal 100, 000. 00 100, 000.00 |..-.2t.....-.--- 
SORTED CEOS EMO.......... -.. cite dndeilecugpicatéomend 550, 175. 25 550, 175. 25 |_...2:-.- ‘ 


Giddings & Lewis Machine Tool Co. _....--.---.} 23, 500,000.00 | 23, 500, 000. 00 
Hendey Machine Co., Inc_-___-- so nlliesin- ae sclicarties iccediaaeeeianel 1, 750, 620. 30 Jai d I ON -iven'Ss palidsocwnns 
Interstate Manufacturing | ee a ae 160, 000. 00 160, 000.00 |......-- 
Kaukauna Machine Corp...__....._--.----- de 1, 268, 409. 70 1, 268, 409. 70 
Novo Engine Co_. 


Lehmann Machine Co., division. _.----_- 


-.-----------|  1,000,838.10 | 1,000, 838.10 |__- 


Morey Machinery Co., Inc.___- cccstasnenneseral Sal | LT ee es oe ; 
Motch & Merryweather Machine Co- s aa 1, 000, 000. 00 1, 000, 000. 00 |__..-..--- hats 


New Britain-Gridley division..___-__- : od ee ad - ‘ 
New Britain-Lucas division.................-..-..----.. 8, 490, 840. 60 8, 490, 840. 60 
Onsrud Machine Works-.._...---.-- sian ti ‘ 1, 595, 140. 85 1, 595, 140. 85 


























ES IE ee tere ee er ne 88, 000. 00 18, 303. 00 ae (2) ahs 
Plan-O-Mill Corp..-- eee 727, 918. 80 BEIGE | ah ceed eek deed 43 
Rehnberg-Jacobson Manufacturing ace 50, 000. 00 50, 000. 00 poinebi-nant vance 
Reliance Machine Tool Co__..____-_-- te ate ee 363, 694. 00 G08, WEED letidantd-eenva<s 
Rogers Machine Works. on oe eal 300, 000. 00 SOR MD. 1s x. habeaiiasnas 
Springfield Machine Tool Co-_. FIRS ee 750, 000. 00 760; OOD. OD. Assi iui nce. e- - 
Thompson Grinder Co__..___.-- : scat a aE 600, 000. 00 600, 000.00 |........--- 6 
Van Norman Co-_.-_--. nenennecnennocnon----| 4, 008,000.00 | 4,008, O0R00i1 24 bs 
Gee ey MING s Ohad Sos Jc. naenc- cc oss ved 220, 000. 00 | 220, 000. 00 baw 4 : ’ 
tee eee . = 
OS EE a ee ee | 53, 781, 701. 80 53, 615, 615. 74 96, 389. 06 
— _ —_— —— _aaeee — _— te - ~ es ——E ee EE ! EE —— 
; Presently in litigation for collection. 
2 Balance of $69,697 written off as uncollectible. 
Source: General Services Administration. 
TABLE 13.—Status of loans guaranteed by GSA as of Dec. 12, 1957 
Sei Sateen = oes - = sisi a s 
Maximum | Date Percent! Amount | GSA 
Name of borrower amount | authorized guar- | outstand- liability 
anteed | ing 
Sadaiass ae ccd ol | Ch iccaesicstissltstnil ascot ld atte hctae 
George Gorton Machine Co., Racine, Wis__| $1, 150, 000 Oct. 24, 1951 85 Guaranty terminated 
| | September 1953. 
The Bullard Co., Bridgeport, Conn- --_- | 10,000,000 | Dee. 20, 1951 80 | Paid in full March 1953. 
Cleveland Tapping Machine Co. , Canton, 300, 000 | Dee. 26, 1951 70 | Guaranty terminated 
Ohio. | December 1953. 
The Sheffield Corp., Dayton, Ohio ‘ 5,000,000 | Jam. 31, 1952 70 | Paid in full August 
| | 1954. 
W. F. & John Barnes Co., Rockford, Ill | 1,000,000 | Jan. 11, 1952 90 | Guaranty terminated 
December 1953. 
La ome Machine Tool Co., Hudson, 2, 500,000 | Jan. 17,1952 80 | Paid in full November 
Mass. 1953. 
The Cross Co., Detroit, Mich. ____- ; 230,000 | Feb. 1, 1952 95 | Paid in full March 1954, 


Fosdick Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati, | 1, 500,000 | Feb. 15, 1952 80 | Guaranty terminated 


Ohio. ‘ | December 1953. 
E. Horton & Son Co., Windsor Locks, Conn_| 200,000 | Mar. 13, 1952 90 | Paid in full August 1953. 
Ekstrom, Carlson & Co., Rockford, Il_-_- | 350,000 | Apr. 4, 1952 90 | Guaranty dropped June 
954. 
Kaukauna Machine Corp., Kaukauna, Wis.| 300,000 | May 8, 1952 70 | Guaranty dropped Sep- 


tember 1955. 
Plant 100 Corp., Kearney «& Trecker, 5, 232,000 | Sept. 9, 1952 100 | $2,509,200 | $2, 509, 200 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Onsrud Machine Works, Inc., Chicago, Ill 1, 150,000 | June 18, 1953 | 85 | Paid in full December 
1957. 
South Water Machinery Co., Rockford, | 2,300,000 | Oct. 23, 1952 | 100 $850, 359 $850, 359 














Ill., (W. F. & John Barnes Co.). 


TOG is vedninceiscnc) SRO cst: | $3, 359, 559 | $3, 359, 559 





Source: General Services Administration. 
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TABLE 14.—The 24 largest machine-tool builders (cutting type) in order of rank} 


The Cincinnati Milling Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
The Bullard Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Giddings & Lewis Machine Tool Co., Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Kearney & Trecker Corp., Milwaukee, Wis. 
The Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Sundstrand Machine Tool Co., Rockford, Ill. 
W. F. & John Barnes Co., Rockford, Il. 
The R. K. LeBlond Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
The National Acme Co,, Cleveland, Ohio 
Gleason Works, Rochester, N. Y. 
Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing Co., Providence, R. I. 
Ex-Cell-O Corp., Detroit, Mich. 
Gisholt Machine Co., Madison, Wis. 
Landis Tool Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 
Pratt & Whitney Co., Inc., West Hartford, Conn. 
The Foote-Burt Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
The Monarch Machine Tool Co., Sidney, Ohio 
The Cross Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Jones & Lamson Machine Co., Springfield, Vt. 
Norton Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Snyder Tool & Engineering Co., Detroit, Mich. 
The New Britain Machine Co., New Britain, Conn. 
National Automatic Tool Co., Ine., Richmond, Ind. 
The American Tool Works Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

1 Based on shipments in first 9 months of 1957. 


Source: Business and Defense Services Administration. 


TaBLe 15.—The 20 largest machine-tool builders (forming and shaping type) in 
order of rank ' 


Danly Machine Specialties, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

U. 5S. Industries, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

E. W. Bliss Co., Canton, Ohio 

Verson Allsteel Press Co., Chicago, Tl. 

Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp., Hamilton, Ohio 

The Cincinnati Shaper Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Waterbury Farrell Foundry & Machine Co., Waterbury, Conn. 

The Minster Machine Co., Minster, Ohio 

Niagara Machine & Tool Works, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Dreis & Krump Manufacturing Co., Chicago, Ill. 

The Hydraulic Press Manufacturing Co., Mount Gilead, Ohio (a division of 
Koehring Co.) 

Farnham division (of the Wiesner-Rapp Co., Inc.), Buffalo, N. Y. 

Lake Erie Engineering Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co., Wickliffe, Ohio 

The Federal Machine & Welder Co., Warren, Ohio 

The Ajax Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

The Cyril Bath Co., Solon, Ohio 

Stameco, Inc., New Bremen, Ohio 

Wysong & Miles Co., Greensboro, N,. C. 

Bertsch & Co., Cambridge City, Ind. 
1 Based on shipments in first 9 months of 1957, 


Source: Business and Defense Services Administration. 
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OF MACHINE-TOOL INDUSTRY 


Tasie 16.—Toolbuilders facilities expansion contracts as of June 30, 1955 


Lessee 


I nic cunancanosede 
Acorn Tool & Manufacturing, Inc 
American Broach & Machine Co 
American Type Founders, Inc 
Appleton Machine Co..._.......-..----- 
Avey Drilling Machine Co 
amet Peroueers. BO. <.....-..-....-.+---- 
ID oa ncccacnaceceeness 
EEN | 0 ee eee 
Baush Mahine Tool Co_-__- 
Beaver Machine & Tool Co., Inc 
Bock Machine Co., Inc.............----- 
Boye & Emmes Mé achine Tool Co....--- 
Bryant Chucking Grinder Co 
Stes 
Cadillac Gage Co__._- 
Canton Tool Manufacturing Co__------- 
Cleveland Hobbing Machine Co---- 
Colonial Broach Co. __- 
ne Production Manufacturing 
ee 
Cone Automatic Machine Co. 
Crawley Book Machinery Co. 
The Cross Co 
Curt Joa Corp-. 
The Cushman Chuck Co.- 
The J. H. Day Co., Ine 
Denison Engineering Co 
Detroit Broach Co., Inc 
Detroit Jig Grinding Co-.- 
Dexter Folder Co gies 
Downingtown Manufac turing Co. 
Draper Corp... 
East Chicago Machine Tool — 
Economy Tool & Die Co- 
Fayscott Corp- 
Fayscott Corp. (subcontractor to Gidd- 


=, ae 


ings & Lewis) - i pemeoe 


Fosdick Machine Tool Co.........-.-..- 
Franklin Manufacturing Co., Inc_.------ 
The R. H. Freitag Manufacturing Co... 
French Oil Mill Machinery Co 
Gallmeyer & Livingston Co. 
General Motors Cor P 
— & Lewis Machine Tool Co-- 
a a I 
George Gorton Machine Co 
Goss Printing Press Co., Ine 
Do pig Saabs ‘petbigtndiiis ne 4 
Gould & Eberhardt, Ine 
Great Eastern mater Co 
Hardinge Bros., Inc__. 
Heidrich Tool & Die C orp 
The E. Horton & Son Co______-_- 
Hufford Machine Works, Inc_--- 
Hydraulic Press Manufacturing Co... 
Illinois Tool Works 
Iron Fireman Manufacturing Co. 
R. L. Jacobs Machine Works 
The Jacobs Manufacturing Co 
I. O. Johansson Co., Ine ......-_-_-_- 
Kaukauna Machine Corp-_-_.-_...__--- 
Kline Manufacturing Co-_- 
W.B. Knight Machinery Co 
LaPointe Machine Tool Co 
Lehmann Machine Co_.............---- 
Lennox Furnace Co-__- 
Lyons Tool & Die Co 
McPherson Broach & “Machine Co., 
Machine Products Co. 
Medart Co- 
Michigan Broach Co__._.-___----------- 
Michigan Spline Gage inca anweiiee 06 ie 
Michigan Tool Co 
Miehle Printing Press & Manufacturing | 


Co 


, Ine 


Ine_| 





Model Broach Co. 


Number 
of ma- 
chines 








Lease orders (as 
amended) 
Value 
22 | $150,000.00 
8 166, 000. 00 
14 190, 000.00 
1 41, 000, 00 
3 198, 000. 00 
3 172, 000, 00 
3 265, 000. 00 
1 2, 500. 00 
6 124, 000. 00 
3 70, 000. 00 
1 12, 000. 00 
4 19, 000. 00 
9 177, 000. 00 
22 345, 099. 00 
34 | 1, 660, 000. 00 
47 410, 000. 00 
8 180, 000, 00 
18 590, 000. 00 
153 | 1,026, 000. 00 
8 179, 700. 00 
23 400, 000. 00 
6 98, 000, 00 
655 | 1, 169, 950. 00 
2 120, 000, 00 
20 365, 000. 00 
4 175, 000.00 
18 268, 000. 00 
381 850, 000. 00 
16 222, 000. 00 | 
2\| 41,000.00 
3 145, 000. 00 
0 1, 000. 00 
1 70, 000. 00 
2 6, 500. 00 
27 695, 000. 00 
0 180, 000. 00 
y 325, 000. 00 
7 31, 000. 00 
26 | 1,049, 000. 00 
2 110, 000. 00. 
2 70, 000. 00 
19 151, 244. 02 
0 4, 932. 00 
11 811, 000. 00 
5 200, 000. 00 
2 222, 605. 04 
21 360, 000. 00 
17 605, 000. 00 
1 1, 901. 00 
13 180, 000. 00 
6 375, 000. 00 
15 272, 000. 00 
8 286, 000. 00 
16 550, 000. 00 
10 97, 000. 00 
12 265, 000. 00 
3 105, 000. 00 
25 255, 000. 00 
2 22, 000. 00 
11 300, 000. 00 
4 125, 000. 00 
5 110, 000. 00 | 
68 | 1, 485, 000. 00 | 
6 244, 000. 00 
2 60, 000. 00 
2 5, 000. 00 
21 | 182,000. 00 
7 40, 000. 00 
3 250, 000. 00 | 
16 200, 000. 00 | 
5 50, 000. 00 | 
13 410, 000. 00 | 
46 425, 000. 00 
ll 80, 000. 00 


Machines acquired 


Number 
of ma- 
chines 


Tr 
B Hw 


to 
Ne 


Buco 


38 ScoSww 


~ 
DWaAawre swore 


ll 


we & 
count Zee Swan 8a 











$125, 672. 77 
145, 975. 05 
172, 088. 68 

36, 177. 89 
172, 196. 95 
156, 383. 63 
246, 620.74 

2, 020. 00 
111, 143. 40 

60, 262. 00 

10, 461, 00 

16, 839. 39 
159, 608. 49 
332, 728. 36 

1, 621, 993. 04 
370, 343. 11 
161, 254. 95 
524, 533. 26 
930, 173. 97 


160, 647. 7 


325, 261. 
159, 038. 37 
241, 807. 97 
675, 434. 85 
181, 981. 7: 

35, 295. 62 
132, 145. 


65, 556. 
5, 438. 


~ 
n 


83 
03 


0 
03 
16 
51 
49 
52 
02 
00 
87 
43 
04 
00 
19 
00 
07 
82 
89 
48 
95 
03 
93 
42 
97 
95 


300, 296. 
26, 889. 
940, 401. 
107, 812. 
63, 872. 
151, 244. 
4, 932. 
810, 198. 
178, 669. 
222, 605. 
307, 104. 
544, 269. 
1, 901. 
151, 873. 
337, 241. 
236, 312. 
270, 085. 
485, 869. 
84, 081. 
238, 166. 
101, 765. 
226, 380. 
21, 421, 
278, 537. 88 
95, 788. 84 
108, 140. 53 
1, 197, 434. 33 
221, 158, 23 
48, 861.00 | 
4, 842. 81 
152, 042. 30 
36, 313. 48 | 
219, 718. 37 
149, 715. 12 
25, 592. 18 
314, 617. 55 





382, 213. 
59, 415. 


61 | 
00 | 


Amount re- 
served for 
removal and 
placing in 
storage 


$24, 327. 23 
20, 024. 95 
17, 911. 32 

4, 822.11 
25, 803. 05 
15, 616. 37 
18, 379. 26 

480, 00 
12, 856. 60 

9, 738. 00 

1, 539. 00 

2, 160. 61 
17, 391. 51 
12, 370. 64 
38, 006. 96 
39, 656. 89 
18, 745. 05 
65, 466, 74 
95, 826. 03 


19, 052. 30 
52, 982. 56 
11, 349. 71 
84, 003. 33 
26, 606. 51 
39, 738. 18 
15, 961. 63 
26, 192. 03 
174, 565.15 
40, 018. 27 
5, 704. 38 
12, 854. 56 
1, 000. 00 
5, 443. 50 
1,061. 17 
61, 935. 97 


180, 000. 00 
24, 703. 97 
4, 110. 84 
108, 598. 49 
2, 187. 51 
6, 127. 48 

0 
0 
13 
57 
0 
52, 896. 00 
60, 730. 81 


0 

28, 126. 93 
37, 758. 18 
35, 687. 11 
15, 914. 52 
64, 130. 05 
12, 918. 97 
26, 833. 07 
3, 234. 58 
28, 619. 03 
578. 05 

21, 462. 12 
29, 211. 16 
1, 859. 47 
287, 565. 67 
22, 841. 77 
11, 139. 00 
157. 19 
29, 957. 70 
3, 686. 52 
30, 281. 63 
50, 284. 88 
24, 407. 82 
95, 382. 45 


801. 
21, 330. 


42, 786. 39 
20, 585. 00 
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TABLE 16.—Toolbuilders facilities expansion contracts as of June 30, 1955—Con. 


} 





Lease orders (as Machines acquired 
Amount re- 
aa Tae lL 
Lessee removal and 
Number Number placing in 
of ma- Value of ma- Value storage 
chines chines 
Monarch Machine Tool Co-_-........---- 91 |$2, 166, 300. 00 91 |$1, 968, 039. 56 $198, 260. 44 
Morris Machine Tool Co__.--.-....----- s 260, 000. 00 8 233, 425. 25 26, 574. 75 
Morton Manufacturing Co_____....--.-- 7 245, 000. 00 7 219, 602. 27 25, 397. 73 
Motch & Merryweather Machine Co-_--- 32 138, 000. 00 32 113, 202. 44 24, 797. 56 
Pm 8 a a ae SS ee 28 665, 000. 00 28 587, 480. 69 77, 519. 31 
National Gage Co., Inc...............-.-- 12 80, 000. 00 12 70, 288. 92 9, 711. 08 
Nebel Machine Tool Co_..__.......----- 1 150, 000. 00 1 132, 805. 23 17, 194.77 
New Britain Machine Co.: 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Co. 
Ge Bis nin chulth tccuncekdice=« 16 360, 000. 00 16 290, 708. 00 69, 292. 00 
Lucas Machine division... .---..---- 7 85, 000. 00 7 74, 090. 48 10, 909. 52 
Newman Machine Co., Inc....----..----} 185, 000. 00 9 169, 721. 54 15, 278. 46 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co Set awhnndibens 111 | 1,824, 000.00 111 | 1, 611, 354. 48 212, 645. 52 
Onsrud Machine Works, Inc. --_---.-- 1 235, 000. 00 1 208, 415. 86 26, 584. 14 
Raker Peres: i... tees 2 181, 000. 00 2 162, 476. 97 18, 523. 03 
Pines Engineering Co., Inc_.._....-.--- 7 220, 000. 00 7 186, 028. 19 33, 971. 81 
Pivot Punch & Die Corp__..---..-...--- 14 250, 000. 00 14 238, 941. 34 11, 058. 66 
Pit COGUDD oc chibocannccusdtiiie--- t 70, 000. 00 4 52, 851. 91 17, 148. 09 
Portage Machine Co-_-.....-...-..-.-- 24 505, 000. 00 24 446, 670. 32 58, 329. 68 
Porter-MeLeod Machine Tool Co., Inc-- 1 70, 000. 00 1 21, 835. 78 48, 164. 22 
Premier DG) Cert. sii 4e5-~.5....54..- 7 170, 000. 00 7 152, 927. 86 17, 072. 14 
Production Experts, Inc_..........-.---- 4 357, 000. 00 4 311, 762. 71 45, 237. 29 
Progressive Tool & Die Co_.-.-.-.---- 16 165, 000. 00 16 156, 660. 65 8, 339. 35 
Pyramid Manufacturing Co........---- 7 120, 000. 00 7 76, 233. 21 43, 766.79 
John Ramming Machine Co-___-.-...--.-- ll 265, 000. 00 ll 246, 533. 48 18, 466. 52 
Recknagel Machine Products, Inc_.----- 1 11, 500. 00 1 10, 734. 08 765. 92 
Reid Brothers Co., Inc__........-...-- z t 80, 000. 00 4 69, 917. 87 10, 082. 13 
Reserve Machine & Ripe OO... 44,..--- 1 58, 000. 00 1 50 545, 30 7, 454. 70 
Rivett Lathe & Grinder, Inc_- J 5 98, 000. 00 5 87, 203. 16 10, 796. 84 
Seneca Falls Machine Co.__- i | 3 55, 000. 00 3 48, 090. 10 6, 909. 90 
Sheffield Corp_-_- a 75 700, 000. 00 75 618, 647. 61 81, 352. 39 
Springfield Machine Tool Co___--.------ 1 50, 000. 00 1 45, 074. 02 4, 925. 98 
Steel Products Engineering Co-- 2 50, 000. 00 2 43, 678. 42 6, 321. 58 
Sterling Hydro Products, Inc. : 9 128, 000. 00 9 92, 134. 86 35, 865. 14 
Taylor-Wilson Manufacturing Co., Inc. 1 50, 000. 00 1 40, 382. 00 9, 618. 00 
Thompson Grinder Co_____...--...----- 13 324, 000. 00 13 257, 398. 84 66, 601. 16 
Union Manufacturing Co___._.--_..- 1 30, 000. 00 1 27, 691. 45 2, 308. 55 
United States Broach Co__......-..--- 10 125, 000. 00 10 92, 949. 56 32, 050. 44 
Vermont Marble Co_.__- aakcain 13 315, 000. 00 13 264, 674. 11 50, 325. 89 
Verson Allsteel _— Co., | ee... oss«.- 23 | 1,520,000. 00 23 | 1, 420, 535. 83 99, 464. 17 
Viking Broach Co., Inc....-.-..--..---- 33 140, 000. 00 33 121, 658. 23 18, 341. 77 
OG BE Be oc cc icldihncccansdiitaen< 6 80, 000. 00 6 55, 532. 25 24, 467.75 
Wales Strippit Corp......-.........«.--- 20 275, 000. 00 20 250, 177. 47 24, 822. 53 
Ward, Ashley F., Inc_....--...-.--.- 4 90, 000. 00 4 71, 540. 10 18, 459. 90 
Warner & Swasey Co._.......---...-.--- 95 | 1, 502,000. 00 95 | 1,372, 393. 56 129, 606. 44 
Wiedemann Machine Co-__. 8 130, 000. 00 8 115, 688. 31 14, 311. 69 
Willeox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co.- 9 95, 000. 00 9 87, 344. 26 7, 655. 74 
Yates-American Machine Co-_--_.....---- 0 0 0 0 0 
Zagar Tool, Inc. 1 35, 000. 00 1 31, 148. 85 3, 861. 15 
1954 Baldwin- Lima-Hamilton Corp... -- “a 0 | 180,000.00 0 0 180, 000. 00 
| ES ne See a ae 2,738 |35, 986, 231. 06 2,738 |31,699, 140.81 | 4,287, 090. 25 














Source: General Services Administration. 
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TABLE Ad. — Tae amortization certificates granted expansion goal t 123, machine tools 


Company 


Allen, Charles G., . 

American Broach *‘ ‘Niachine OR cede 
De...-« 

American Machine & Foundry Co 

American Steel Foundries 

American Tool Works Co 
TE es nchiiete toe aad 
EES Bes et 
Do_- 

Appleton Machine Co : 

Arter Grinding Machine Co-- 
Do.. 

Ashistrand Brothers, Inc___- 


Avey Drilling Machine Co..__..-__-_- | 

Baird Machine Co. acade 

Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp-- cal 
SS Ee ee ; 


Do.. De cual 
Bardes Forge & Foundry Co.__........_-| 
Bardons & Oliver, Inc. _- 

3 RE. i ae Se : 

Do Lavpaews : cenuel 
Barnes Drill Co eeant : 

_ gad dh actin 

TN. Say ka eid dale 

Ee a eae 

SR ee 

Do-_- 

Baush Machine Tool Co 
Joseph Behr & Sons, Inc_. 
Bengtson, Inc_- d i 7 
Besly, Charles H., esis... 
Blanchard Machine Co 
Boyer-Schultz Corp...._.--.-- 
itis Pa I 5 cand | 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. Seat 
Boye & E mmes Machine Tool Co 
Breslin Laboratories -- 

Bridgeport Machines Inc_- 
Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing Co-- 

Do. 

Bryant Chue aps Grinder Co- 

Do. 

Do. 5 
Buhr Machine Tool Co__. 

Bullard Co-__. 

Do 

Do- 

Do_ | 
-— Tool Me sae Se Co 

o_ 
Cameron Machine Co_. 
Carlton Machine Tool 
The Cincinnati Gear Co | 
Cincinnati Gilbert Machine Too] Co 

Do. 

Cincinnati Manufacturing Co 
Cincinnati Metalerafts, Inc- atin 

Do... 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. neal 

Do. . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do- 

Cincinnati Shaper Co 

Clearing Machine Corp 
Cleeremen Machine Tool Co 
Cleveland ne Machine Co 

Do_ » 

Do. 

eee set 
Coast Centerless Grinding Co 
Cogsdill Twist Drill Co 
Columbus Production Manufacturing 





Tax 
amor- 
tization 
No. 


12160 
14002 
17140 
5143 
5261 
11503 
15245 
15908 
16708 
16558 
22549 
26091 
16079 

160 
26146 
11391 
11392 
15404 
16869 | 
24257 
15303 
6828 
16020 
17294 
12664 
16189 
17866 
20590 
26262 
27224 
12683 
20076 | 
22613 | 
2994 
10430 
13106 
13107 
13108 
19203 
19879 
24058 
11789 
11575 | 
5062 | 
18271 
19366 | 
1309 
14299 
17189 
4358 | 
6831 
12345 
20773 
24284 
18081 
23969 
22588 
0453 
1706 
12340 
18217 
3671 
13377 
17962 
1367 
1368 | 
8043 
24941 | 
24942 
15757 
19069 
12205 
1679 
7968 
13661 
18916 

579 
4063 





2067 | 


Applied 
for 


$157 
89 
40 
566 
93 
25 
39 


5 


es 
S 


& 


»& 
=) 


w 
ts 
on 


oe 
= 
= 
to 





co 
= 














Dollar amount in thousands 
Aree ae Date 
cent certified 
Certified | Eligible 
$157 $110 70 | Nov. 30, 1951 

82 61 75 | Jan, 5, 1952 

40 | 30 75 | Feb, 27, 1952 

553 | 387 70 | Sept. 15, 1951 

93 | 84 90 | July 2, 1951 

25 | 20 80 | Nov. 9, 1951 

39 31 80 | Jan. 5,1952 

40 30 75 | Jan. 19, 1952 

95 | 76 80 | Feb. 21, 1952 

100 65 65 | June 12, 1952 

12 8 70 | Nov. 5, 1952 

12 | 5 45 | July 28, 1953 

20 13 65 | Feb. 9, 1952 

348 | 261 | 75 | Apr. 12,1951 

400 220 55 | Aug. 5, 1953 

222 144 65 | Nov. 9, 1951 

299 194 65 Do. 

635 | 318 50 | Jan. 28, 1953 

172 | 112 65 | Feb. 8, 1952 

498 324 65 | Mar. 27, 1953 

129 | 84 65 | Dec. 21, 1951 

78 | 66 85 | Sept. 21, 1951 

83 62 75 | Jan. 19, 1952 

15 10 65 | July 23, 1952 

14 | 9 70 | Nov. 14, 1951 

350 | 245 70 | Feb. 29, 1952 

29 22 75 | May 12, 1952 

66 | 46 70 | July 15, 1952 

286 | 186 | 65 | Oct. 7, 1953 

500 225 45 | Mar. 9, 1954 

20 | 16 80 | Nov. 30, 1951 

400 | 180 45 | Sept. 15, 1952 

72 | 43 | 60 | Nov. 7, 1952 

659 | 527 | 80 | May 29, 1951 

329 | 311 80 | Sept. 12, 1951 

94 | 75 80 | Dec. 3, 1951 

35 25 70 | Nov. 9, 1951 

78 55 | 70 Do. 

30 | 21 | 70 | May 12, 1952 

100 75 | 75 | June 11, 1952 

44 31 | 70 | Feb. 19, 1953 

16 | 13 80 | Nov. 9, 1951 

33 | 27 | 82 | Jan. 23, 1952 

460 | 368 80 | June 29, 1951 

782 547 | 70 | May 12, 1952 

260 | 169 | 65 | July 11, 1952 

38 | 32 | 85 | Mar. 54,1951 

58 | 44 75 | Jan. 14,1952 

63 44 70 | July 23, 1952 

186 | 149 | 80 | July 27,1951 

894 670 | 75 | Sept. 15, 1951 

474 308 65 | Nov. 30, 1951 

600 | 240 | 40 | Jan. 29, 1953 

325 130 40 | Mar. 13, 1953 

198 | 158 | 80 | May 12,1952 

145 | 72 | 50 | Feb. 19, 1953 

421 | 232 55 | Nov. 12, 1952 

391 | 313 80 | June 29, 1951 

237 | 213 | 90 | Mar. 7, 1951 

45 32 70 | Nov. 23, 1951 

35 24 | 70 | May 12, 1952 

111 8S 79 | Aug. 3, 1951 

117 | 94 80 | Jan. 3, 1952 

84 | 67 80 | May 12, 1952 
4, 042 3, 436 85 | Feb. 26, 1952 
3, 286 2, 629 80 Do. 

33 | 23 70 | Nov. 8, 1951 
2, 585 | 1,185 | 46 | June 3, 1953 
1, 065 600 | 56 | Do. 
3,393 | 2,205 65 | Dec. 14,1951 

286 186 65 | Sept. 5, 1952 

164 131 80 | Nov. 23, 1951 

59 50 | 85 | June 6, 1951 

160 104 65 | Nov. 9, 1951 

79 56 71 | May 8, 1952 

41 29 70 | May 12,1952 

48 43 90 | Apr. 2,1951 

76 57 75 | June 9, 1951 

| 

117 82 70 | Feb. 26,1951 
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TABLE 17.—Taz amortization certificates granted expansion goal 123, 
machine tools—Continued 

















Tax Dollar amount in thousands 
amor- Per- Date 
Company tization | cent certified 
No. Applied | Certified | Eligible 
for 

Composite Forgings, Inc__._..._....--- 12180 $584 $547 $356 65 | Dec. 6, 1951 
Cone Automatic Machine Co., Inc___._- 5853 506 506 405 80 | Sept. 15, 1951 
Do Eiebee 16966 62 62 44 71 | Feb. 29, 1952 
Consolidated Machine Tool Corp. Rs 9487 156 156 140 90 | Sept. 19, 1951 
Do = 2 21735 65 65 | 45 70 | Aug. 25, 1952 
Continental Can Co., Ine_._..-----_-_-- 17026 163 163 | 106 65 | Feb. 21, 1952 
Continental Gin Co. -......-.....-.--:- 18826 95 95 | 71 75 | May 12, 1952 
Do ; os 26450 90 90 39 65 | Sept. 22, 1953 
Continental Machines Inc_. , 63 262 | 262 | 223 85 | Mar. 8, 1951 
/ KA. Pe = io ae 8778 162 | 159 127 80 | July 12,1951 
ee RS 2 18181 39 39 27 70 | May 12, 1952 
Beit 2d Oe cance tata 25933 226 216 140 65 | Sept. 16, 1953 
Cook Manufacturing Co___-.--.--._---- 24258 34 34 24 70 | Mar, 27, 1953 
Cotwan wus Oo., ©. Bo... .-... 20264 386 386 251 65 | Nov. 6, 1952 
Crankshaft Machine Co whickiboseta 15641 73 73 58 80 | Dee, 21, 1951 
Crawley Book M achinery OG ceckiSiecce 18057 15 15 10 65 | May 12, 1952 

Fe hc Ph cat enim uwed eaoos 18058 7 7 5 65 Do. 
CON be aicks t moninimaicnhinnnncls 50966 72 72 54 75 | Dee. 20, 1951 
BO eed ee Fe lh, OT cn erweds tee 9890 238 238 179 75 | Nov. 9, 1951 
he Ee SE Se 14388 1, 059 406 305 75 | Nov, 30, 1951 
a dee A eek cn abettiowet 15761 115 78 55 70 | Jan, 18,1952 
Davenport Machine Tool Co., Inc__.--- 11935 189 189 123 65 | Nov. 30,1951 
Davis & Thompson Co_____.._-...__-- 7782 404 404 233 70 | Jan. 30,1951 
ee ari tere fo ee oT 16290 820 820 533 63 | Feb, 18, 1952 
Wee. Bie. 8) Heo wn cae 10188 669 193 125 65 | Jan. 5, 1953 
Derbyshire Ine. Be WE aoe nce meee 19964 10 10 8 80 | June 11, 1952 
The H. P. Deuscher Co.. Ed 1562 34 34 26 75 | Mar. 5, 1951 
Devileg Machine Co...................-. 10021 188 188 131 70 | Dee. 7, 1951 
0. 2s Bh ink esta nurdnetann 16584 306 306 214 70 | Feb. 28, 1952 
RU ON Os oo en cence dd Se wns 10790 9 9 7 80 | Nov. 9, 1951 
Dexter are BR csciniccks Lint achat eie 12862 21 21 18 85 | Oct. 3,1951 
Doall C ballakckaccaistaaieiiel 9935 50 50 33 65 | Nov. 21, 1951 
Doall Midwest Re SSS ae 8478 48 43 19 45 | Jan. 5, 1953 

Doall Philadelphia O46 85... snd eeees. 10024 42 35 16 45 Do. 
Dover Stamping Co. _._............_..- 599 4 4 3 75 | Mar. 27, 1951 
poo. ee ee iy) Pe 969 68 60 45 75 | May 7, 1951 
0.22: ES RR 12363 90 90 58 65 | Feb. 11, 1952 
Draper Corp : 10637 210 210 158 75 | Dee, “4. 1951 
Eastern Machinery Oesthins Sole. 80 250 250 188 75 | July’ 13, 1951 
"ae aeneenrine OO... 52........4.0k...- 13697 43 43 32 75 | Dec, 14, 1951 
Ekstrom Carlson & Co__- Si Gece 10013 244 244 171 70 | Nov. 8, 1951 
Ex-Cell-O Corp..____..--- whaliceam 4741 223 223 | 178 80 | July 3,1951 
1 ee Jka ahi baiiaeden 17136 195 195 127 65 | Feb. 26, 1952 
BP NE dn nnedckececwnssobiewss 20501 100 88 57 65 | July 10, 1952 
ED, iccdvcocusctbacncndstatake 24061 153 107 70 65 | June 6, 1953 
OAC end 8 4 eRe 25736 301 298 194 65 | July 38,1953 
Ex-Cel Tool Die & Engineering Seas 16423 47 47 33 70 | Feb. 25, 1952 
Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc_-_-...-.-- é 25406 125 110 44 40 | June 16, 1953 
CS OS te ae es Se 23379 37 35 25 71 | Jan. 19,1953 
Fa — ne nedird blnonsondetiows 15974 200 200 130 65 . 7, 1951 
lows Gear Shaper Co------ vob Sabah 6389 327 327 261 80 | Sept. 19, 1951 
Oe A iis cede inoncotcbieoen 11485 39 39 27 70 | Nov. 9, 1951 
MTs. J. ies 4 SE... 14333 159 159 ll 70 | Dee, 21, 1951 
Te ee ee 16181 53 53 37 70 | Feb. 27,1952 
PhD wn ch siesnnscninnsie di ainines 19272 47 47 33 70 | May 12, 1952 
I eee ee 20574 39 39 26 67 | July 28,1952 
kine dhn nn cnactbinceocehibces 23411 106 106 69 65 | Feb. 17, 1953 
SON OE eS eS Be 24400 335 335 134 40 | Apr. 6, 1953 
re Engineering Oarp....i\i.... 23302 14 14 10 70 | Jan. 16,1953 
Foote Burt Co.............--- oki bees 15985 21 16 ll 70 | Jan. 18,1952 
= ead Mtns alien incense 17572 41 41 27 65 | July 7, 1952 
Se a. ee) an 24763 404 AM 222 45 | June 8, 1953 
Fosdick Machine Tool Co..-.__..-.-.--- 368 306 112 90 80 | June 25, 1951 
ews acdc. oakiata etait 21450 14 14 10 70 | Aug. 20, 1952 
Pa tine scndethancascegltnaans 23072 70 70 32 45 | Jam. 7,1953 
Mh nciccdeanncanatihdbanusda 26039 75 75 57 52 | July 27, 1953 
Frank Foundries Corp...._........-.... 3296 30 30 27 90 | Aug. 3, 1951 
Frauenthal, Inc., A. Harold__.........- 8393 113 101 66 65 | Jam. 9, 1052 
The French Oil Mili Machine Co._..._- 21542 115 115 57 50 | Oct. 24, 1952 
Fulton Iron Works Co._-............-..- 17597 82 82 62 75 | May 12,1952 
Do. siintcasieiaaniieads 23801 16 16 ll 70 | Feb. 17,1953 
Gallmeyer Livingston Co____- 6490 187 186 130 70 | Sept. 22, 1951 

General Motors—Cleveland diesel divi- 

as 16. . nd BOE 5 nb tiene 1226 1, 665 1, 665 1,249 75 | Mar. 15, 1951 
General Motors— Detroit diesel division. 1227 1, 182 1,129 904 80 | Mar. 5, 1951 
Gibbons Machine Co., Inc_.........-_.. 25715 20 20 q 45 | June 30, 1953 
Giddings-Lewis Machine Go anita 4333 592 578 462 80 | Aug. 3, 1951 
| sahbsledeigita einige caine 4989 1,779 1, 591 1,193 75 | Sept. 8, 1951 
i ctiadons ctntscaltomcaareg ceiceninate aan aiiaaabe 22416 98 98 65 . 16,1952 
pe icaceciensiicl tai sip ip i nts stash ooiseinioimahliod 26454 196 150 60 40 | Oct. 27,1953 
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Per- 
cent 


70 


65 





Tax Dollar amount in thousands 
| ,amor- wees 
Company | tization | 
No. Applied |certtea| eigmie |certtea| eigmie 
| for i 
Gilman Engineering Manufacturing 
a ea ee 2650 | $36 $36 $23 
Gisholt Machine Co--.--...._.--_-.---- 1565 | 325 = 276 
Bee deat wils.<- Mt owawo<baee 11693 279 199 
OO ed G0. 38s ----ne=--| 16098 | 31 20 
Bh A hoch bb cao n= 0 Subb 18808 | 97 | 68 
Gleason Works.--. : io cae 11216 13, 950 | 13, v2 8, 926 
The Gleason Works.__._.- nah dies! 4860 178 | 134 
Gorton Machine Co--_--- S.~1 12258 154 | 180 120 
a aint Oe... 10h =. =5) Sek | 19153 21 | 18 14 
Goss Printing Press Co.. diipes a! 16580 | 3, 600 | 2, 483 1, 862 
Gray, G. A., Co__-- nvese eee 6719 | 50 17 14 
Do... ; ss = kabler 16450 75 73 58 
6 cNiiedncdicca~$-450 Seie--| 6 | 69 64 48 
 pOtE LER. cbeliaccicon ne Mes 18127 81 81 61 
10..2434.4-2) Ss mses 22941 15 15 i0 
Greenfield Tap & Die Corp... aah aaa 15577 132 132 86 
I ok RE os a nok Sie ae 21676 60 60 42 
Do_. PAIL a nana en ieee 25846 12 12 5 
Hardinge Bros., Inc_. Hanna ee 2101 108 108 92 
BR: tithe tothe .c0=) dhe a= ae. 10106 122 60 45 
DMR BO iecat eit ~ << <sdtlos | 17898 13 13 9 
Hartford Special Machinery € Ce... - 23330 211 211 148 
me. chads » Shi « = 17366 139 139 104 
a oe eS ee 21222 | 734 734 367 
Heald Machine Co- noice 2224 1, 512 1,512 1, 134 
Henry Bros. Tool & Die Works__....--- 597 6 6 5 
High Speed Hammer Co., Inc- - ie 4722 3 3 3 
Ne eS eee ee 16088 219 219 164 
0.264. 5 We: pale sabtiiedeaten 25190 51 51 33 
Hoern & oes, = eels +a denne dees 17640 | 35 35 24 
Hoffacker, C. O., Co____- Ciena 4 15839 10 7 5 | 
Do ‘a re 18514 30 | 30 22 | 
Hufford Machine Works_...._..-----_- 391 288 288 216 
Do ‘ee 24046 45 45 20 
Mlinois Teel Werks... 4: -...-.-.an.- 5256 1, 144 1,177 941 
Independent Lock Co , cnnpetis 752 4 4 4 
Index Machine & Tool Co 8083 42 35 23 
International Paper Box Machine Co.- 25025 234 234 164 
Jennings Machine Corp-- » did | 1020 56 56 45 
Johnson & Bassett, Ine___.-......-..-- 19206 14 14 11 
Do a 26264 8 8 5 
Jones & Lamson Machine Co. ... 11227 94 88 66 
me. Kits. 5.85. onde 16070 94 91 64 
SO -ustuh, 223... See ee) 16812 1, 418 1, 418 922 
a eT, Be on ee 19804 42 39 25 
Bedi. we se ~ ade 21903 73 7 47 
DO. sul. Bk a aud 23798 126 126 82 
BO. Bel. 4.15.. np ate ib. 25474} 106 102 66 
Do “ bis... 26020 494 494 321 
Kearney & Trecker Corp_. s:. 4298 1, 263 1, 229 922 
Do- nde lins we 8569 396, 375 300 
Kingsbury Machine Tool Co______- 84 636 636 509 
Kline Manufacturing Co. 15225 294 200 150 
Knight, W. B., Machinery Co___..____| 12060 15 13 8 
Landis Tool Co... i 5154 2, 528 2, 528 1, 896 
LaPointe Machine Tool Co. 4 1014 an4 O64 819 | 
Leblond, R. K., Machine Tool Co___- 15576 457 457 320 | 
Do-__.. i i 775 96 96 62 | 
Do. . Jd adele 23424 86 86 56 
Do. x tobi 24242 207 | 7 134 | 
Lees Bradner Co canis al 15894 #4 62 50 
Do . | 21608 16 16 11 
Lehmann Machine Co_- jbl 19828 12 12 10 
Do. és-) 4.03 23125 26 26 18 
Do. 4 24715 8 8 6 
Litton Industries__- ‘ acct eRaineg 15828 202 202 141 
Lodge & Shipley Co____- ‘ 9211 174 174 139 
Do tain bok 9780 1, 215 1, 215 972 
Lucas Machine division. __. Lees 14569 41 41 33 
Machine Rebuilding Co____- Se 15742 40 40 26 
Majestic Machine Tool Corp eee Fey 19697 99 99 74 
Mattison Machine Works___.________- 6637 256 256 192 
McLean Precision Products Co..__-- L 3272 258 256 204 





65 
65 
65 
65 
75 
80 


75 
65 
85 
70 


64 
65 
80 
70 


70 
70 
80 


65 
75 
75 





Date 
certified 


Nov. 
Apr. 
Dec. 


May 
D 


Nov. 
July 

Dec. 
May 
Feb. 
Sept. 
Feb. 


May 
Do. 


Dec. 

Nov. 
Aug. 
July 

Mar. 
Nov. 
May 
Feb. 
Feb. 


Sept. 


Apr. 
June 


Jan. 
May 
June 
Aug. 
Feb. 
June 
Aug. 
June 
July 
Apr. 
Jan, 
Nov. 
July 
Feb. 
Dec. 
July 
Jan. 
Mar, 
Jan, 
Aug. 
June 
Jan. 
June 
Feb. 
Aug. 


6, 1952 
18, 1951 

6, 1951 
12, 1952 
0. 


9, 1951 
27,1951 
4, 1951 
12, 1952 
6, 1952 
* 1951 
8, 1952 
12, 1952 


11, 1952 
30, 1951 
20, 1952 
16, 1953 
28, 1951 

9, 1951 
12, 1952 
16, 1953 
29, 1952 
24, 1952 
11, 1951 

7, 1951 


. 15, 1951 


9, 1952 
15, 1953 


- 21, 1952 


25, 1952 
12, 1952 


. 26,1951 
. 18, 1953 


22, 1951 
12, 1951 

8, 1951 
15, 1953 


- 10,1951 


12, 1952 


. 24, 1953 


9, 1951 
10, 1952 
12, 1952 
11, 1952 
27, 1952 
12, 1943 
16, 1953 

5, 1943 
15, 1951 
12, 1951 
10, 1951 

4, 1952 

9, 1951 
27, 1951 
26. 1951 
21, 1951 
16, 1952 
19, 1953 
26, 1953 
14, 1952 
14, 1952 
11, 1952 

8, 1953 
10, 1953 
27, 1952 
i7, 1951 


Do. 


Dec. 
Nov. 
June 
Sept. 


Sept. 


7, 1951 
9, 1951 
11, 1952 
18, 1951 
15, 1951 
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} 
Tax Dollar amount in thousands | 
amor- Per- Date 
Company tization | cent | certified 
No. Applied | Certified | Eligible 
for | 
sialic wince cahcoatis {——______| | 
| | 
inet ee i iA Loe 1356 $530 | $530 $424 | 80] Apr. 10, 1951 
Michigan ete. i te ees 15501 125 | 102 | 71 70 | Jan. 18, 1952 

WeseS DIN AS 5B kde 19135 181 | 181 127 70 | May 12, 1952 

Do. ee a he 24996 335 | 334 217 65 | Oct. 4, 1955 
Micromatie Hone Corp__-- 2397 390 | 368 294 | 80 | July 12,1951 
Miehle Printing Press Manufacturing Co.. | 21564 37 37 24 65 | Aug. 14, 1952 
Miller Glass Engineering Co__._-_...--- | 15566 124 | 73 | 51 70} Apr. 4,1952 
Modern Collet & Machine Co. | 14108 | 125 | 126 | 81 65 | Dee. 7, 1951 
Modern Industrial Engineering. | 21911 | 50 | 50 | 35 7 Sept. 8, 1952 

Do- dis eeeceeredbedal te —— 20998 30 | 30 | 21 70 | July 31, 1952 
Modern Machine Tool Co---_- Svs 16461 113 | 91 63 | 70 | Feb. 29,1952 
Monarch Machine Tool Co_-_.-------- 18500 55 | 55 36 65 | May 12, 1952 

DE Ae a 1987 1, 149 1, 124 899 80 | May 16,1951 

Do. D cafainsuiting eiiererticts 10759 1, 262 1, 262 O46, 75 | Sept. 21, 1951 
Moore Special Tool Co-___- stk ten 7330 39 26 21 80 | Nov. 16, 1951 

Do. 7390 39 38 30 80 | Sept. 21, 1951 

Do 23340 74 74 52 70 | Jan. 16,1953 

Do 24935 91 87 56 65 | July 14, 1953 
Morey Machinery Co., Inc___..-__----- 12907 880 880 616 70 | Nov. 21, 1951 
Morley Machinery Corp.._- pale Tearets 20935 121 121 66 55 | Dec. 18, 1952 
Morris Machine Tool Co__.....-....--- 22224 168 165 7 45 | Sept. 26, 1952 
Morton Manufacturing Co--_.__.._.---- 16058 29 29 19 65 | Jan. 11,1952 
5 gk LS 1 ee 9699 279 279 237 85 | Sept. 19, 1951 
as & mere weather nT Co. 6212 79 73 62 85 | Aug. 16, 1951 

i dh enn olin: sevradi al aan alesncesttonilieie Raed 9417 313 313 250 80 | Aug. 17, 1951 

Do. fap BE. aa. Ge ON Sia 9418 669 383 307 80 | Sept. 18, 1951 

FO an ac ihete tints cima sepia eee 14532 724 724 471 65 | Jan. 4, 1952 

pa ae OS Re Pe |e 24127 301 301 196 65 | Mar. 26, 1953 
TREES TE BAU. sw biepecwecadoysce 7344 255 244 97 40 | Sept. 21, 1952 
National Acme Co_____________- ee cecil 2952 310 310 264 85 | July 27,1951 

a en ee 107: 230 230 172 75 | Dee. 4,1951 

Bb po ol oan, oo eg 16775 191 191 124 65 | Feb. 26, 1952 

Te tl ae cae 21018 116 114 74 65 | July 29, 1952 

Rs Re ai 24798 381 365 237 65 | June 16, 1953 

Do... 26629 206 206 134 65 | Oct. 26, 1953 
National Automatic Tool Co____._____- 17373 43 43 30 70 | May 12, 1952 

1s asses 5045 426 | 426 341| 80] July 27,1951 

Fer satiate Estas nig tenia ccteniacsii Adee 21116 268 | 268 107 40 | July 30, 1952 
National Broach & Machine Co_- 10920 76 | 50 35 70 | Dee. 7, 1951 

Bee Lett nial liiins nies cba eeepc 3706 604 590 472 80 | July 2, 1951 

ee Bad sake Sienna 16805 151 130 91 70 | Feb. 16, 1952 
Nations al “Supply "Co sae ee re 10007 449 449 | 270 60 | Dee. 13, 1951 
The New Britain Machine Co_____-___- 1673 737 737 | 626 85 | Mar. 5, 1951 

naatbet numba ieepemetinnaiialieires 16543 1,019 1, 008 | 655 65 | Feb. 6,1952 
Sees 22436 98 98 | 39 40 | Oct. 22, 1952 

ee "Brita Machine Go., Lucas divi- } 
. 7547 25 25 20 80 | Oct. 22, 1951 
New Britain Machine Co. 14877 263 263 171 65 | Dee. 13, 1951 
waxes domme 17149 59 W 35 80 | Mar, 18, 1952 

De: = ar le - 19508 430 430 301 70 | May 12, 1952 

BNE acini cette cntaiices abe eaaions 22648 16 16 ll 69 | Nov. 12, 1952 
Newman Machine Co., Inc______.....-- 16504 399 388 272 70 | Feb, ‘26, 1952 
Niagara Machine & Too] Works___.__-- 6592 318 318 238 75 | Feb. 21,1952 
Niles-Bement Pond Co_________.____--- 3260 1, 958 1, 850 1, 388 75 | Aug. 17, 1951 

Bete a8 cteteain taaanans esceniee Ronee 15732 214 214 51 65 | Feb. 16,1952 

Sees <3 adhd iste wid avonenete india mdaaeninoaen 19281 231 198 129 65 | June 12, 1952 

Do-.. eee ae 19658 53 51 33 65 Do, 

rh eS. summon 20561 1, 343 1, 311 524 40 | July 29, 1952 

Piatti sth tdinicia itunes neni 23368 436 356 231 65 | Feb. 11, 1953 

Do. 2 eins ciecanld eames 23660 113 ill 72 65 Do. 

Do.. abummes 25139 357 323 210 65 | July 2, 1953 
Nordberg ‘Manufacturing C We: ..4 oo 16952 476 476 309 65 | Feb. v7. 1952 
Norton i aaa nla 4254 171 171 154 90 | May 16, 1951 

Be eee oR Mince ueieeaacie ae 4255 5, 771 5, 771 4, 328 75 Do. 

eh a a oie sini 8118 242 226 170 75 | Aug. 8, 1951 

Do. Soke 8119 719 719 539 75 Do. 
Ohio Machine Gia er 14196 253 253 177 70 | Jan. 2,1952 
Olofsson Tool & Die Co__..._..-....-. 18788 119 119 89 75 | May 12, 1952 

We cnech—> ss sotinasahhcteainia 8479 45 45 36 80 | Nov. 16, 1951 

escent - 12059 44 44 35 80 | Dec. 6, 1951 

Do... 12625 10 10 8 80 | Nov. 16, 1951 
Onsrud Machine Works, Inc 12403 19 17 14 80 | Nov. 30, 1951 

Dees . 18798 89 65 59 70 | June 12, 1952 

Di cetubhab tgp <a> does stakes 20499 86 84 59 70 | July 8, 1952 

Pe dice taciersinics JonmiaienG email 540 27 27 24 90 | Mar. 8, 1951 
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Company 


Oster Manufacturing Co___.-...-_....-- 
The Packer Machine Co_____.......---- 
Parker Majestic, Inc..................-.. 


Do. 
Pipe Machinery ick Ms... ae 
Pam eceswrnai......4c........fh.. 
IT - Products Corp. Bd eccnndccks ena 
DO2e055. 2.24-<.-1 
wien Engineering & M Manufacturing 
orp. 
ipereabe “Machine Co.- 
Ee ee eo 


Portland Machine Tool Rebuilders 
Potter & Johnston Co..........--.. 


ee ee eee ee 


Precision. Boring Co. .................-- 
Production Engineering Co 
Production Machine Co. -- 
Ramming, John, Machine Co__.._...._- 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc_.....__...._- 
Reed Prentice Corp 


peat Manufacturing Co., 
nc. _- 


Do 
Rice Marton Corp... .. nu-.---...006--- 
Riverside Machinery Co._........-...-- 
Rockford Machine Tool Co 


Rockwail Manufacturing Co-___.._..._-- 
Ryman Engineering Co__-..-..........- 
Saginaw Machine Tool Co_.._......._-- 
Schauer Manufacturing Corp___.....__- 
Coed 0 ee ee ae ee 
Shephesd Special Machine & Die Co---. 

ine & rouaey Corp....--- 


Smith Water Building Corp 
aenih Water Machine Co. -_-_._....._.- 

8. & 8. Corrugated Paper Machine Co-_. 
Stacy 3 Machine Works, Inc. -.........- S 


Standard Electrical Tool Co 


Strene Tool Manufacturing Co_......_- 
Struthers Wells Corp.__.............-.- 
Suhr Machine Tool Co...__-- 
oleae Machine Tool Co 








Tax 
amor- 
tization 
No. 


Dollar amount in thousands 


Appuet Certified | Eligible 
‘or 


ESR 


ase 


8 
oS 
= 


wetSSe SBSH. 18! 


” 


_ 
w 
~~ 





Per- 
cent 


Ra ee eee et 





Date 
certified 


Feb. 
Dec. 
Aug. 


Sept. 


June 
Aug. 
Apr. 
Nov. 


May 


10, 1952 
16, 1951 


. 19, 1951 


7, 1952 
7, 1952 
8, 1953 
5, 1952 
- 12,1951 


y. 29, 1951 


6, 1951 


- 29, 1952 
« 22,1952 


11, 1953 
13, 1955 


- 30, 1951 


22, 1953 
2, 1952 
12, 1952 
5, 1951 
. 12,1951 


- 16,1951 


12, 1952 
10, 1952 


t. 18, 1952 
. 21, 1952 
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Tax Dollar amount in thousands 
a Te Be Date 
tization | cent certified 
No. —— Certified | Eligible 
for 


Company 





— || ————————— Ke | jqw“e \c—_§— 


Hamilton Rone COED. 22 nncbiaon- <a 12479 $27 $27 $22 80 | Dec. 4,1951 
po iv LE a |S 764 13 13 12 90 | May 8, 1951 
Turchan Follewer Machine Oo-..__---- 14462 37 37 30 80 | Feb. 15, 1952 
Do- ee wd 23332 481 452 226 50 | Jan. 16,1953 
Veber Welding Boiler Co.....---------- 17271 88 SS 57 65 | May 12,1952 
eet! See See 19107 20 20 13 65 " 
Van Norman Co......__---------------- 14896 322 280 210 75 | Dee. 14, 1951 
0... oe 19321 57 56 45 80 | May 12, 1952 
Warner & Swasey Go., The... --... 5693 202 202 172 85 | Aug. 27, 1951 
eo Trt si 5694 778 702 562 80 | Aug. 17, 1951 
Bed os eis ooitep eanens 15227 1, 505 1, 500 1, 125 75 | Nov. 21, 1951 
| VR eh RE a RE 17010 178 175 114 65 | Feb. 27,1952 
Sk ee 21378 171 171 lll 65 | Aug. 27, 1952 
Do-- noeboteasak 21379 250 250 162 65 | Aug. 28, 1952 
Watson-Stiliman Co......-___.____- “a 26839 157 157 102 65 | Nov. 3, 1953 
Wean Equipment Corp........._____- 1829 366 366 293 80 | June 15, 1951 ’ 
Wean Manufacturing Co_-._.-.___.___- 1828 173 173 130 75 | June 29, 1951 
Werner Machine Co., Inc cal A cel 3823 16 16 14 90 | May 25, 1951 
Whitin Machine Works..._._______- 16241 211 170 119 70 | Feb. 8, 1952 
Whitney, Baxter D., & Son, Inc_______- 15932 41 41 26 65 | Jan. 23, 1952 
Whitnon Manufacturing Co... 16265 26 22 18 80 | Feb. 8, 1952 
PY SERIE ot ntnauegcscdiseeaansik 21115 71 71 46 65 | Sept. 21, 1952 
RE ce canal ca edie 22546 6 6 3 50 | Nov. 14, 1952 
WEE SE itn cconcneendtesecas 21114 187 173 112 65 | Sept. 10, 1952 
tena he Be | 24666 28 23 18 65 | Apr. 20, 1953 
— Gibbs Sewing Machine Co____- 17515 150 150 120 80 | Feb. 26, 1952 
<6 teiininnaeaeeeene- shook 19669 13 13 10 80 | June 11, 1952 
Winans ‘Engineering & Manufacturing 
SN eke. cdeck ais el ee eoace 15202 28 23 18 65 | Jan. 28, 1952 





Source: Office of Defense Mobilization. 
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| Amount ap- 




















Company Tax amorti- lied for Date denied 
zation No. (thousands 
of dollars) 

De I indo ct nb nencatdenabucnsauh 19795 | $20 | May 23,1952 
Aiur Wraus Dees OO... 1. te | 15862 | 3 | Jan. 21, 1952 
Do...22ii. é Shel sede in conan) Sits o~ = ap SE. | 18777 | 1 | Apr. 29, 1952 
Mamued Wel Oem... rt... ... | ei. ----. uke o---t aan wed 24189 | 150 | Mar. 16, 1953 
Baush Machine Tool Co.._.....-.....---------- Sit 30238 | 101 | Aug. 3, 1955 
Boyar-Schultz — hk tht n<oncdaSbtnes~ ans diiines~.-b GRet< 17419 | 585 | Feb. 25, 1952 
Do Sy pdiecincs diiiinices 27129 675 | Dec. 18, 1953 
i A RN 26753 | 929 | Oct. 23,1953 
Clark-Aiken Co., Me ee ca ce 6480 2,077 | Dee. 14,1951 
Cleveland rane Machine Co_____- 15208 | 135 | Feb. 12,1952 
Continental Gin Co_-.._- ‘ 28242 48 | Aug. 10, 1954 
Cross Co. oa. i 26446 1,109 | Dec. 18, 1953 
Do. Kc 29828 | 4,000 | May 31,1956 
DeLuxe Engineering Co___- ay eee S 12608 5 | Nov. 15, 1951 
Diamond Machine Tool Co_...___..--_-_- 18029 493 | Apr. 21, 1952 
Doall Co__..--- ee 25345 30 | June 24, 1953 
Enterprise Co., The.......--------_- 7224 | 30 | Dee. 14, 1951 
Ex-Cell-O Corp ue. saobih- 28055 | 258 | June 18, 1954 
Fitchburg Secpeing Corp... 19845 | 25 | Nov. 12, 1952 
Foote-Burt Co., The_......-__._-...-- 15312 73 | Jan. 8, 1952 
Gallmeyer & Livingston Co-- rf 26175 160 | Aug. 3, 1953 
Gould & Eberhardt, Inc_- 3512 195 ; 6, 1951 
Greenlee Bros. & Co......_--- 87 145 | July 2,1952 
Hall Planetary Co_____.. * 14178 9} Jan. 8, 1952 
Hamilton Tool Co_______ in tin ob deli =| 15865 61 | Jan. 65,1952 
Hammond Machinery Builders... _- op ME Benen op ee a 6892 64 | Aug. 17,1951 

) ee ee eee 4 —- ae Le 6893 92 Do, 
DOPOED On... d0-- 2. -- 40 g----- 2s Pes | 4121 24 | Nov. 9,1951 
Daan oleae... 1 c.-_..--. btu... aseaee j 16021 302 | Feb. 4,1952 
Lees, Bradner Co.___- dink nti dn au tea ct 26070 119 | Aug. 18, 1953 
Lehman Machine Co- : Paks... See! 21979 63 | Sept. 12,1952 
Mack Haines. 7 oa | bei abate’ | 28317 13 | Aug. 10, 1954 
ne nt ws Sho coaoe eck ewes | 22268 240 | Oet. 8, 1952 
Miehle Printing Press & M: anufacturing Ce Sah cca 27175 444 | Jan. 7, 1954 
Modern Industrial inesiiniaale Co... : Be ssc et 13189 19 | Jan. 5,1952 
Moore, Richard F_-_- ie a ia nie 7332 199°} Feb. 18, 1952 
Morris Machine Tool Co_ eS a 1844 10 | Apr. 2u, 1951 
New Britain Machine Co....-_-._------------.--.-- calito! 26131 | 37 | Nov. 12, 1953 
7... : ; eget « dt 26908 49 | Nov. 27, 1953 

Do__.. ‘ SS Sa cncwadees j 26987 3 Do. 
Novo Engine Co. ees 26494 | 7 | Oct. 23, 1953 
O’Neil Irwin Manufacturing Co- Biivcemnie nucle 27542 164 | Mar. 9, 1954 
Pacific Industrial Manufacturing Co____._.__-_--- <<a at 19035 | 145 | May 2,1952 
Peerless Machine Co aaa 8 18501 | 600 | Apr. 21,1952 
Plan-O-Mill Corp Etibdeh cokcndakaces<asveenece<<t aaa 24631 4 | June 12,1953 
Portage Machine Co ncicencol 19311 115 | June 17, 1952 
Sidney Machine Tool Co-__ SG ce cunwoaticdl 22790 | 15 | Nov. 26, 1952 
Sommerfield Machine Co ince G2 9900 26 | Jan. 22,1952 
Sundstrand Machine Tool Co___. ana 3 28067 520 | Aug. 3, 1956 
Townsend, H. P., Ms: Sreneene Co. . | 15728 150 | Feb. 26, 1952 
Wickes Bros.- heat ee poe i aol 21107 | 4 | July 24, 1952 
Ee er ee walla was cael | 26502 | 1 | Sept. 29, 1953 
I i ee a dA es snails 17642 | 82 | May 2,1952 


Source: 


Office of Defense Mobilization. 
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Tanite 19.—Tax amortization certificates granted, expansion goal 124, presses and 
forging equipment 


[Dollar amount in thousands] 





Tax | 























Company amortiz- | Applied | Certified | Eligible | Percent| Date certified 
ation No. for 
{ 
Ajax Manufacturing Co. __.......------ 12224 $329 $329 $231 70 | Dee. 45,1951 
Do. Sl tis 16744 94 94 66 70 | Mar. 13, 1952 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp..-_-- oes 24991 1, 788 1, 788 804 50 | May 22, 1953 
ai vae Wee OOs <q.......:.--.<daueiahawn <e 6112 689 670 436 65 | Nov. 30, 1951 
ite. Shales. os. Lae aoe 6113 80 57 37 65 | Sept. 21, 1951 
Eicass di iaiinakilncip 2 icicles ata corm 6115 184 184 92 50 | Sept. 26, 1952 
I cee ES ca atcerc. etn te Reina 15448 36 36 24 67 | Jan. 21, 1952 
ED entligls LAD ind pain inn > Ko ines 20655 79 76 49 65 | July 31, 1952 
Biel ob son nietenn cheno 20709 38 38 24 65 | July 20, 1952 
xe ae ee bine egeineoes 21651 410 410 205 50 | Aug. 14, 1952 
BE a cinencirn 20654 176 172 112 65 | July 31, 1952 
Chisholm Boyd & White Co.......---- 4521 31 31 28 90 | July 27, 1951 
BE Saha dinate, civics dean eet tees a 25805 51 51 36 70 | July 10, 1953 
Do. Eiiidiwens 2055 28 28 25 90 | Mar. 7,1951 
Clearing Machine Corp.- nn oa. 6852 136 136 | 88 65 | Nov. 30, 1951 
BPD seth th de osiiwinnndas SE ~~ ; 10469 1, 020 837 544 65 | Feb. 20, 1952 
Cleveland Crane & Engineering ciel 5 10677 730 730 | 511 70 | Feb. 29, 1952 
Cleveland Punch Shear Works Co-- 22940 163 163 114 70 | Feb. 13, 1953 
CD SA oi a ip ncs«¢llhadenmanes4 8633 34 34 | 27 80 | Dec. _ 6, 1951 
Mt ute dtteniolleisttaks Laie a well mapesiiitedinns _ 14873 913 | 884 | 530 60 | Apr. 30, 1952 
Pee asc eb isi hat ei cgi aioeep MiRaaialel Tien, ce tiie ‘ 19317 4 2 | 2 70 | June 9, 1952 
Ouse ie. UD 3.saon- esata 21060 9 9 6 70 | July 29, 1952 
Mis Decsccniedine des bentieiamesildanieas Z 24673 25 25 18 70 | Apr. 29, 1953 
DOs vs scseie sd ccsectcsssesesssscteee 11969 17 17 14 80 | Dee. 6, 1951 
Do. a aed 11970 22 | 22 17 80 | Do. 
Denison Engineering ¢ Cae a a 5123 39 38 27 70 | Nov. 16, 1951 
wai “a cess dcccpewasscs 17103 100 100 70 | 70 | May 19, 1952 
eae ities sieteidhaacadmeetea adh 12301 303 277 194 70 | Dee. 6, 1951 
Detroit Drop Die Co_______- : 12252 18 18 15 83 | Dec. 4, 1951 
Dreis & Krump Manufacturing On 5 2 12548 699 | 699 490 70 | Dee. 6, 1951 
Emhart ne OOuscaacccanns 5662 152 | 152 83 55.| Feb. 1, 1952 
Mn OE 7668 | 245 | 169 | 144 85 | Sept. 21, 1951 
Famco Machine Co...._._.-.-_-.____- ; 2039 | 327 | 327 229 70 | Nov. 23, 1951 
Farrell Birmingham Co., ae. 22963 275 | 275 179 65 | Dec. 5, 1952 
Ferracute Machine Co______.__..---.__- 512 208 208 | 176 85 | Mar. 7, 1951 
Hallden Machine Co__- re sks 2709 475 475 285 60 | June 1, 1951 
Hufford Machine Works, Inc_.-.-..___- 17041 15 | 15 | 10 | 65 | Mar. 24, 1952 
James R. Kearney Corp. -__.........--- 12607 | 209 200 130 65 | May 5, 1952 
I I od. 5 dahecacicincicnite nn cikeondanodnn 3128 955 955 | 717 75 | Aug. 2,1951 
Mish. aint masala usdsd Mean vclbechaeae tare th 7143 32 32 | 22 70 | Dee. 21,1951 
Bh hacer ol chen ohana ies tie Dinae Be 11022 35 | 35 23 65 | Dec. 7, 1951 
Dt axicstoeieessuree te emenn ee 15835 | 417 | 417 271 | 65 | Feb. 14, 1952 
Do : 21442 | 35 35 14 40 | July 31, 1952 
Lake Erie Engineering Corp_._......_- 453 272 | 272 | 218 80 | Mar. 29, 1951 
TO isiesaseegintinin tedeneclhiitiaiaal een cotton 457% 29 29 | 22 75 | June 29, 1951 
ices nah oe ee eicwcdnn ke 7426 51 | 51 | 33 65 | Dec. 7, 1951 
Do sinh angie a enamdaekinlden aahabeae a 12045 18 | 18 ll 65 | Do. 
Oz sc exni soe sceewaesese = 18734 17 7 13 75 | June 3, 1952 
Do ieinediilinens oiibaiicesiens 24610 | 18 18 12 70 | June 5, 1953 
Lewis Machine Co_. 6206 29 | 13 12 90 | Sept. 8, 1951 
Loma Machine Manufacturing Co., Inc 13492 168 271 | 190 70 | Apr. 24, 1952 
Miehle Printing Press M: snufaeturing 
Co peed een ke _..| 15526 139 | 139 104 75 | Jan. 5, 1952 
Minster Machine Co__...._-__________- 2460 198 198 138 70 | Sept. 21, 1951 
Do Antti. eee 997 | 333 | 327 147 45 | July 10, 1952 
National Machinery Co_- Sor onnad 6284 328 328 289 88 | July 6, 1951 
Boe;... x cece eee 135 | 135 | 88 65 | Jan. 25, 1952 
Do. ame ; he 16284 2, 807 | 2, 807 1, 825 65 | Mar. 17, 1952 
Do. : ewtintanonibaainial 22860 194 140 91 65 | Jan. 7, 1953 
Do ie ears 25645 | 146 146 73 50 | June 23, 1953 
The National Machine ory Co., ,Inc___- 24191 | 941 | 941 470 50 | June 1, 1953 
New England Butt Co __ —- 17020 | 222 222 111 50 | June 5, 1952 
Niagara Machine & Tool W ‘orks Z 11873 37 33 24 75 | Feb, 28, 1952 
Do es 14117 135 135 101 75 | Feb. 11, 1952 
Gs: aa hak ciee adel eamiteee sce 17507 | 296 | 296 192 65 | July 23, 1952 
Do 7 ates s 23321 855 855 428 50 | Mar. 30, 1953 
The Oilgear Co | 8515 | 1, 100 1, 100 R80 80 | June 7, 1951 
O’ Neil-Irwin Manufacturing Co____- 9542 198 198 138 70 | Apr. 3, 1952 
Peck Stow Wilcox Co : = 11942 | 20 | 20 16 80 | Nov. 30, 1951 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co__...________- 21689 | 127 127 &3 65 | Nov. 25, 1952 
Pines Engineering Co., Inc..___.______- 12322 | 46 46 35 75 | Nov. 30, 1951 
Rodgers Hydraulic, Re... ees cess: 14230 50 | 50 35 70 | Mar. 26, 1953 
Do . ts 17488 57 | 57 | 40 70 | Mar. 26, 1952 
Do ‘i pte ala oi Ree eae 24739 79 | 79 | 56 70 | Apr. 16, 1953 
Do on coc ecnig 3 25023 62 | 62 | 43 70 | May 1, 1953 
Rotex Punch Co...._-.____- _aa----| 20044 55 | 41 18 45 | Nov. 26, 1952 
Wales-Strippit Corp. Skee bet ae 6641 28 20 11 55 | Jan. 5, 1952 
Wapakoneta Machine ese 516 333 | 315 | 252 80 | May 21, 1951 
Wiedemann Machine Co__._______.__-- 21490 31 | 31 | 22 70 | Aug. 25, 1952 
| | 





Source: Office of Defense Mobilization. 
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TaBLe 20.—Taz amortization applications denied, expansion goal 124, presses and 
forging equipment 














Tax Amount 
Company amortization | applied for | Date denied 
No. (thousands of 
dollars) 
' 

American Gage & Machine Co--.........---.-.---.---...---- 5364 $27 | Sept. 18, 1951 
ON Indes Bee eine mdanae a oan ae eae 9791 4) Dec. 65,1951 
le as i dal een emteabiomaunieinins webaimnae 11397 68 | Nov. 8, 1951 

dee ckohaben toamehinmmenmte 15446 | 11 | Jan. 22, 1952 

gn Rigs cil te'nk ais uh ingens ones ve ietipeove were aleaacntinaed 26302 | 77 | Aug. 24, 1953 
_ Ta a bal Eis a dg ae 26303 270 Do. 
little nwindisitiennenaoscibaienamtennws pagihns se edbiggmmiie | 26304 j 99 Do. 

Cyrit Bath itr ee eek Ree | 27617 | 42 | Mar. 24, 1954 

Greenerd Arbor Press Co-.- nanedunesoceaceee 17222 | 22 | Mar. 20, 1952 

Hydraulic Press Manufacturing Cn ce ccc ee 22345 | 97 | Sept. 30, 1952 

Minster Machine Co----..--.-....-- an enka onion neem | 17008 | 24 | Mar. 7, 1952 

Royle, John & Sons___...----- siciplmineais enacts panda dl piano 704 94 | Aug. 14, 1951 

ee go meen cc cnctdebemempnc ie uliaiaamasiaaimemeni st 28247 162 | Aug. 10, 1954 

SS EE SR 8518 135 | Jan. 29, 1952 
OS a Al es onli css a snnbdeiegind seek wees aoa a 12153 28 | Jan. 30, 1952 
SN eis snide natin cn nh ins Seki wninudtchieltan a einnbelmemmenis | 15560 5 | Jan. 23, 1952 
I dc sack ceteca-cacenessicd saptetiistaiaaite sila cueeetean en aaeaslaelaieeai: | 16672 50 | Mar. 7, 1952 











Source: Office of Defense Mobilization. 


TaBLe 21.—Taz amortization certificates granted expansion goal 199, elephant tools 








| Tax Dollar amount in thousands 
amorti- Per- Date 
Company | zation cent certified 
No. 

| 
id ee dS ee cena ee ee 
Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc_.........-.- | 25826 $1,966 | $1,966 $1, 671 85 | Aug. 4, 1953 
eet, Gs As ess... ies a---s0ace,---} 28906 | 250 | 250 112 45 | Sept. 9, 1954 

Gene © Be... cdutibiswaunckuineds 22971 390 390 390 100 | Jan. 7, 1953 

Onsrud Machine Works.............-.. 22518 1,411 | 1, 375 1,375 100 Do. 

| 








Source: Office of Defense Mobilization. 


TABLE 22.—M-day machine tool pool contracts 





Contractor | Number of Value 
| items 





The Thompson Grinder Co., Springfield, Ohio_.-_.............--.....-.--- 167 $2, 186, 712 
Abrasive Machine Tool Co., East Providence, R. I . 150 584, 750 
Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing Co., Providence, R. I__-.....-.---.---...- vy 935 8, 948, 835 
The Avey Drilling Machine Co., Cov ington, Kiy............- 4 140 508, 548 
| 





Axelson Manufacturing Co. division United "States Industries, ‘Vernon 


Station, Los Angeles, Calif. - sak Dc en 85 1, 256, 284 
The Blanchard Machine Co., Cambridge, NE foul adie xs 130 2, 231, 450 
Cincinnati Lathe & Tool Co., Cincinnati, Ohio__......-.....-.-.-.-...---- 460 | 1, 214, 440 
Cincinnati Shaper Co., Cincinnati, th. tiene a ik teers... ocr 319 7, 767, 122 
The La Pointe Machine OO a EE eee 67 3, 299, 605 
The Springfield Machine Tool Co. ia Springfield, dG aie cate 48 757, 847 
Besly-Welles Corp., South Beloit, Ml. ‘ (SEE sncncorenatos! 22 709, 245 
Gallmeyer & Livingston Co., Grand Rapids, TM 5 eee ko eS 125 1, 102, 370 
The Fellows Gear Shaper Co., Sprapgheld, VG.....--..cces+------------ <r 162 3, 273, 881 
Arter Grinding Machine Co., "Worcester, a a | 49 709, 443 
The Morris Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati, Ohio--_-...........__--.- ie 55 | 636, 425 
Bardons & Oliver, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio ...._..-- peste , 50 646, 875 
Bryant Chucking Grinder Co. " Springfield, Vt. edb 150 3, 153, 134 
The R. K, LeBlond Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati, Cae... ae 446 5, 042, 936 
Gisholt Machine Co., Madison, Wis___-- Xs OE citi : 199 5, 836, 250 
Kearney & Trecker Corp., Milws aukee, Wis__..- heise 600 | 12, 043, 325 
Hardinge Bros., Inc., Elmira, DE Bic cstwind eihontesie SNE) Gis cones aries 304 1, 036, 346 
National Acme Co., Cleveland, Se icin aa Stho ume 5 A inc ac eciatal 248 7, 752, 910 
Sheldon Machine Co., Inc., Chicago, Ml. ss tiasci aba 5 acacadin smiemcaie 525 1, 209, 675 
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TABLE 22.—M-day machine tool pool contracts—Continued 





Contractor Number of Value 
items 
National Broach & Machine Co., Detroit, Mich...-....--.-.-...--- 2-2. ue 70 | $1, 690, 500. 00 
Rockford Machine Tool Co., Rockford, Ill_......-....------- 22-2222 2 Lee. 116 8, 541, 434. 00 
Reid Bros. Co., Inc., Beverly, Mass nacokhbhoehbbsDsbeb- potato dé 200 845, 000. 00 


The Lodge & Ship ley Co., Cincinnati, OIDs - 5.0.0 na0s ak S~cncen clench 245 | 3, 294, 980. 00 
The Wickes Corp., W ickes machine division, Saginaw, alle al 3 358, 764.00 
_— & Whitney Co., West Hartford, Conn__.__ th ebeee 433 | 12,931, 739. 00 

Fosdick Machine Tool Co. , Cincinnati, rine « a «ai ogienana nein cele waied 209 | 2,922, 424.00 
Van Norman Machine Co., Springfield, isk epevedd.+~o4-ehehbaba dhe 244 | 2,728,390. 00 
Kent-Owens Machine Co., Toledo, Ohio ..___-_--_..---.-2---- a 60 403, 100. 00 
Rivett Lathe & Grinder, Inc., Boston, Mass “ 3 60 452, 625. 00 
George Gorton Machine Co., Racine, Wis_ ~~ etebobhtles Aes U DL, | 222 | 2, 234,900.00 
Landis Tool Co., Waynes boro, Pa... a aa : : 275 6, 518, 851, 00 
Edlund Machinery Co., Cortland, N. Y. st 329, 776.00 
The Do All Co., Des Plaines, Ill 134 822, 695. 00 
650 


| 
Leland-Gifford Co., Worcester, ieee... 5... .... . sede } 763, 750. 00 
Gould & Eberhardt Co., Irvington, N. J. - . 25242 4--<ssennsec--4scsadewsd 85 | 1, 218, 546. 00 
The Cleveland Automatic Machine Co., C incinnati, Ge oot: 30 818, 255. 00 
Baker Bros., Inc., Toledo, Ohio “ a eas | 79 655, 168. 00 
The Bullard Co., Bridge; ort, Conn __. -bissBegh cues ~ esl d 8 | 111 | 9,282, 514.00 
New Brit vin Machine Co., New Britain, Conn . al 114 | 3,864, 250.00 
Lucas machine division of New Britain Machine Co., , Cleveland, “Ohio_ 40 | 1,744, 350.00 
Carleton Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. __........-.......--- var: 120 2, 723, 868. 00 
The Heald Machine Co., Worcester, Niemi 2 tt at 209 | 3,979, 885. 00 
The Monarch Machine Tool Co., Sidney, Ohio......................--.- 390 g 030, 475. 00 


Cincinnati Milling & Grinding Mae hines, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio. ___- = 1, 466 | 23, 994, 080. 00 
American Broach & Machine, division of Sundstrand Machine Tool C 0., | 

Ann Arbor, Mich_. unt : dicho | 57 | 1, 145, 266. 00 
Cleerman Machine Tool Corp., Green Bay, Wis 545, 945. 00 
Elgin Tool Works, Ine., Chicago, Ml nininthh ence | 50 | 116, 400. 00 


‘ 
' 
‘ 
' 
i 
' 
‘ 
‘ 
' 
” 


~ 
3 one 
im 
— 


Jones & Lamson Machine Co., Springfield, Vt , 876, 146. 10 
Norton Co., Worcester, Mass 


aS onplitididhin adbiden able kepedewn ; 337 | 6, 477, 409. 00 
Barnes Drill 6 VR a a ee ee a ee i 64 , 132, 716. 00 
South Bend L ath 1e Works, South Bend, Ind. ae aia 1,475 | 2,089, 687. 50 
Reed-Prentice Corp., East Longme adow, Mass ipa oie 4S | 65 2, 370, 645. 00 
Colonial Broach & Machine Co., Detroit, Mion. 012. crus sti | 50 | 2,011, 880.00 
The Cincinnati Gilbert Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati, Ci cis. 62 1, 084, 075. 00 
The Wade Tool Co., Wealdinamn DIGG: « cncnnadtetecatctniiteadenct cot | 10 44, 850. 00 
Michigan Tool Co., Detroit, Mich_._. 2 ., * PEE. 48 1, 106, 620. 00 
The Boye & Emmes Machine ‘l'’oo0l Co., Cincinnati, Ohio.._._..- ; | 20 291, 968. 48 
The Kempsmith Machine Co., Milwaukee, Wis_................-- 30 401, 250. 00 
W. B. Knight Machinery Co., St. Louis, Mo-_-_-.- sscnse dius ailitiaekstial | 12 188, 400. 00 
Detroit Broach & Machine Co., Rochester, Mich....- sae’ | 13 512, 271. 00 
The Sidney Machine Tool Co., Sidney, Ohio...............--- W c 20 534, 780. 00 
Sheffield Corp., Dayton, Mig : od «demand ' | 10 441, 645. 00 
Atlantic Instrument Corp., Norw Mass... ‘ 10 64, 096. 50 
Dreis & Krump Manufacturing Co., We me lil } 50 588, 775. 00 
W ysong & Miles Co., Greensboro, N. C . 34 204, 730. 00 
Cone Automatic Machine Co., Inc., Ww indsor, Vt_. ; ein 46 | 1,635, 195. 00 
Hanson & Whitney Co., Hartford, Conn. ' a! | 15 319, 705. 00 
‘he Lees-Bradner Co., Cleveland, Ohio- = 458, 520. 63 
The Cleveland Planer, Cc leveland, Ohio_- | 337, 583. 00 





The Taft-Pierce Manufacturing Co., Woonsocket, R. 1. 
Niagara Machine & Tool Works, Buffalo, N. Y.-.. 597. 002. 00 
DeVlieg Machine Co., Detroit, Mich , 199, 450. 00 


20 
‘ 
45 191, 925. 00 
35 
| 28 
Peerless Machine Co., Racine, Wis neki ‘ ae 105 335, 016. 20 
25 
70 
66 


_ 


National Automatic Tool Co., Inc., Richmond, Ind_ | 405, 162. 00 
Racine Hydraulics & Machine ry, ine., Racine, Wis- , 286, 790. 00 
Oliver Instrument Co., Adrian, Mich. _. : tLe : | 190, 260. 00 


Bis ceagenepdidp soggab oeyeoss oh 14, 201 |200, 244, 892. 00 
| 





Total 


Source: General Services Administration. 
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TaBLe 23.—List of companies requested to reply to Department of Justice survey! 


The Cincinnati Milling Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
*The Bullard Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Giddings & Lewis Machine Tool Co., Fond du Lae, Wis. 

Kearney & Trecker Corp., Milwaukee, Wis. 

*The Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Sundstrand Machine Tool Co., Rockford, Ill. 

W. F. and John Barnes Co., Rockford, IIl. 

The R. K. LeBlond Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
*The National Acme Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Gleason Works, Rochester, N. Y 
*Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing Co., Providence, R. I. 

Ex-Cell-O Corp., Detroit, Mich. : 

*Gisholt Machine Co., Madison, Wis. 

*Landis Tool Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 

*Pratt & Whitney Co., Inc., West Hartford, Conn. 
*The Foote-Burt Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

*The Monarch Machine Tool Co., Sidney, Ohio 
*The Cross Co., Detroit, Mich. 

*Jones & Lamson Machine Co., Springfield, Vt. 
*Norton Co., Worcester, Mass. 

*Snyder Tool & Engineering Co., Detroit, Mich. 

The New Britain Machine Co., New Britain, Conn. 
*National Automatic Tool Ce., Ine., Richmond, Ind. 
*The American Tool Works Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

The Doall Co., Des Plaines, Ill. 

Greenlee Bros. & Co., Rockford, Til. 
*Micromatic Hone Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

*Van Norman Machine Co., Springfield, Mass. 

The Ingersoll Milling Machine Co., Rockford, Ill. 

Baidwin-Lima Hamilton Corp., Hamilton, Ohio 
*Buhr Machine Tool Co., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

*The G. A. Gray Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
*De Vlieg Machine Co., Ferndale, Detroit, Mich. 
*Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., Ansonia, Conn. 
*The Lodge & Shipley Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
*Hardinge Bros., Inc., Elmira, N. Y. 
*Rockford Machine Tool Co., Rockford, Il. 
*South Bend Lathe Works, South Bend, Ind. 
*The Fellows Gear Shaper Co., Springfield, Vt. 
*The Thompson Grinder Co., Springfield, Ohio 
*Cone Automatic Machine Co., Inc., Windsor, Vt. 
*American Steel Foundries, Cincinnati, Ohio 
*Danly Machine Specialties, Inc., Chicago, Ul. 
U. 8. Industries, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
*E. W. Bliss Co., Canton, Ohio 

Verson Alisteel Press Co., Chicago, Il. 

*Waterbury Farrell Foundry & Machine Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
*Niagara Machine & Tool Works, Buffalo, N. Y 
*The Minster Machine Co., Minster, Ohio 

Dreis & Krump Manufacturing Co., Chicago, Il. 

*The Hydraulic Press Manufacturing Co. (division of Koehring Co.), 
Gilead, Ohio 

*W iesner-Rapp Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 

*The Federal Machine & Welder Co., Warren, Ohio 

*The Ajax Manufacturing Co., C level and, Ohio 

*Stamco, Inc., New Bremen, Ohio 

*The Cyril Bath Co., Solon, Ohio 

*Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co., Wickliffe, Ohio 

Wysong & Miles Co., Greensboro, N. C. 

Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine Co., Birdsboro, Pa. 

Bertsch & Co., Cambridge City, Ind. 

National Machinery Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 


1 Companies furnishing replies are denoted by an *. 


Mount 
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TABLE 24.—Analysis of selected classes or cutting-type machine tool shipments, by 
groups of companies, 1952, 1965, 1957 


Percentages of shipments 











Number ‘ iain 
Year of com- Value of ; 
panies shipments | 4 largest 8 largest 12 largest 
com- com- com- 
panies ! panies ! panies ! 
8. C. C. 3411, boring machines: Thousands 
10GB (3 miositing) 255-2525 JG. 35 $33, 718 60. 7 | ee 
Wn no hs Seen cendattskbinsnan ae 35 86, 179 51.5 Ee, 
1957 (9 months) __-___. ON Ee ac dah 35 83, 953 59. 1 | £76,4|...... 
8. C. C. 3413, drilling machines: 
NOR Ce 51 27, 337 25.9 41.0 | 45.4 
INOUE. a: :cilisaietialtiarnilin this tkeensin cae 49 89, 633 22. 2 30. 5 33. 5 
1957 (9 months) ____ Pe es 47 40, 662 44.1 | 67.5 373.4 
8. C. C. 3415, grinding machines: | 
Lees) ee Pee 60 36, 949 50. 6 7.6 70. 1 
SI «0: ncidhin, Nast its caminecsteiies dttetieeaintt Ce 58 98, 043 52.7 68. 6 71.2 
1957 (9 months) ...._....__- ositve 54 97, 738 54.0 69.0 ‘71.9 
8. C. C. 3416, lathes: 
7063 (3 mapmitas) ......5.2.24.......L 8 62 62, 091 | 36. 9 53.0 69.0 
1955 Di it Ere a he 57 155, 922 | 35.3 52. 5 69.9 
Weer CO I na o6ccescccanncans 57 156, 691 | 37.3 | 57.7 70.4 
8. C. C. 3417, milling machines: | } 
RUG CO MONON ss icin + aprenonentied 52 27, 055 | 63.3 | 68.4 | _. 
1955 sea sei ia a Saeseheoeae 49 95, 821 62. 6 66.9 |- 
bo | es See ae 49 107, 521 62.7 $71.6 | 





1 Based on rank in 9 months: 1957. 
2 6 companies. 

310 companies. 

49 companies. 

5 7 companies. 


Source: BDSA, U. 8. Department of Commerce. 


TABLE 25.—Analysis of selected classes of forming and shaping type machine tool 
shipments, by groups of companies, 1952, 1955, 1957 


Number of Value of 


| Percentage of shipments 
Year | companies shipments 


4 largest 8 largest 
| | companies ! | companies ! 


— $$ | _ 





8. C. C. 3441, hending and forming machines: | Thousands 
pg) os ee cee eee 40 | 58. 5 | 64.0 
1955 el ania eit | 40 | 50.7 55. 5 
NE er I access ebciciee dvnsinendnecaen on 35 61.8 272.6 
8. C. C. 3442, presses, hydraulic and pneumatic: | 
1952 (3 months) _...---.- shaideiaiae tall 40 13, 361 43.5 | 67.3 
1955 bi Sat ee ee ee re 40 33, 116 28. 0 43.0 
1957 (9 months) -..-- PEEPS, 35 26, 473 52.1 | 73.3 
8. C. C. 3443, presses, mechanical-power driven: | 
EE et iti xennnnccasadeudanuiaionaa 41 21,172 57.5 |---.- “ 
ik oo acca be cee natineenanee 42 108, 85% 2 a a 
1957 (9 months)... Scie iia di ; ve 41 116, 528 73. 6 a 
8. C. C. 3445, punching and shearing machines: 
1952 (3 months) --..- aehethpieiitiieen adc aad | 30 4, 321 51. 6 | 65. 2 
1955 asabaliiiiatciemmincdiats coneee=nse--2-| 31 18, 333 48. 1 62. 5 
Mod Co I oc 5 en ccd ommeneanal 28 | 19, 782 56. 6 271.2 


1 Based on rank in 9 months, 1957. 
26 companies. 


Source: BDSA, U. 8. Department of Commerce. 





| 
| 
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TaBLe 26.—Survey of the machine-tool industry shipments of cutting-type tools: 
S. C.C. 3416, lathes 1949,.1962, 1965, 1957 











[Thousands omitted] 
Value of shipments Shipments 
Shipments, 
Year | total sur- 

BDSA Census vey 4 largest 8 largest 12 largest 
companies '| companies '| companies ! 
od | , 3 
Be ictanccaeste dian ++ sesh tell anoles $62, 289 $54, 818 $30, 975 $43, 576 $51, 996 
Rose cenk) BBs... cS A SS no eh. 281, 587 224, 540 127, 462 183, 893 220, 154 
1955 k<sed Seabee el $155, O2@ bis ...--)- ur. 131, 161 73, 560 99, 566 126, 678 
1957 (9 months) -_-__._...-__..-- 3s Ges. fo~~ se ialicaeeharan 129, 996 76, 483 107, 332 126, 115 

Percent 

a Se eee nissan easeiniibs 100 88. 0 49.7 69. 9 83.4 
1952. ..... sivblb hn ncidtele dhabl bswen stl dete 100 79.7 45.2 65.3 78. 2 
EY OS ee I ss sient cael 84.1 |. 47.2 63.8 81.2 
1967°(0 months)... .-..-...424 te Se ae 83.0 | 48.8 68. 5 80. 5 








1 Based on rank in 9 months, 1957. 
Source: U. 8. Department of Justice and U. 8. Department of Commerce. 
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TABLE 27,—I nventory of Government-owned machine tools 


[Estimated average value per unit, $10,000] 
Armed services (Army, Navy, Air Force): 
In private facilities: 
On cash rental (estimated annual collection, 
SES OG ac ica ce deen ee takes Seno $17, 887 





On eqmpennnteey CGMOG. . j . oc dacusousccdedsntcs 125, 664 
Tatal in private foenities.....-. - .s0-ncdceccccue 143, 551 
In Government facing... os cen kcecseceus 64, 552 
RSL tik: Goss Ss Sh i eat wl caeeameece 208, 103 
Anmil $0 ERO a oie is ns ce cemented 23, 278 
Assigned to standby lines_........_............<- 19, 533 
Stored unassigned - - - sib ee as hd dca at ect arcana) 42,181 
Total in storage _- se pt cll thes Hk aes Se evans ae 84, 992 
‘Fotal AYwmee WCW 2k ne ko ce i eee aeeee at ad 293, 095 


Civilian agencies (AEC, GSA, HEW, Maritime): 
In private facilities: 
On cash rental (estimated annual collection, 
$2,024,000) 








On compensatory MONE «a5 ccak 0 deed $30 
Total in private facilities____.____- iven | saya 
In Goverment ISG. ooo ea ca ods abetac sc ka 23, 169 
TOtal Nik TAG oc es ard ke aed 25, 571 
Assigned to packages.._...........-.-.-- E sia 0 
Assigned to standby lines__..._.___.____- os 1, 769 
POROROs IRI a 6 oi os oki Cicnmeeeasceneat 2, 823 
‘FOGKs 3th CUNGNBe sé ce ccd dee els 4, 592 
‘Tetal Givi SN ie is Sti cuinmnmesetetuuea 30, 163 
Total Government-owned machine tools___........---_--- 323, 258 


Source: Adapted from tabulation prepared by Office of Defense Mob lization, reproduced in Joint Com- 
mittee on Defense Production, Seventh Annual Report, 8. Rept. No. 1172, 85th Cong., 2d sess., p. 147-(1958) 
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